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State Associations See New Roles 



by Robert Larrance 



Vyj Michigan Community College Association 
:^poasort.»a a L.n>k Into the background, 
lire M\s\ tuturo four state associa- 
tions. Chairrorso" IX^nald J. Carlyon, 
,M\ sivio:U ot the Mivhigjn association, 
:h ,:,i;> the pro^r.r^. hv v irin^; tne develop- 
Tvncs or the pasi tive vt^irs as "the mosL 
^ i :::: i f i.'.hu in ^^^r.niuai t v college history." 

:i. \^ui:uus Anderson, o: New York, called 
:he tirst uterript In this state to form 
lA issov: i.ic ion ".i state-run brainwashing 
Session" ind noted l^^b3 as the year of the 
rirst sollditiea truster* interest toward 
r.; an Lzat ion . 



Anderson characterized the Absoclation of 
Beards and Councils of the two-year col- 
leges of New York as ''a sounding board and 
reactor to legislature and state univer- 
sity hierarchy/* 

Cliarles M. Barnes of the Kansas Associa- 
tion of Public Community Junior Colleges 
described his group as a confederation of 
four organizations. Including students, 
staff, faculty, and administrators, with 
a delegate assembly that features four 
representatives from each of the 19 state 
colleges. 




^rtiripir^s in tho workshop on state associations were (from left) R. Qulntf.s 



Mperin^ throe rimps a year, the 76 dt ]e- 
i^ates and nine-memher board set policy, 
with rhf iastirutions bearing the cost of 
the p rograms . 

Tr.i, inj', the as ,o( i^t ion ' s be^innirM',s from 
I 92? , Kartu^s r i te(i " i tu re as \ny\ p res so res 
from the passav;e of the colleetive bar- 
>Vi i n i n ;\ I aw/' r hree yts. rs a>;o , as rl i m- 
inishin/. the srron^^rti et the Kans.^s 
A ^sof i 1 1 i,Mi . 

Ha rn*' s , how*' ve r , ()oinr*'(| t'^ r ht* con t i 'o i i n s'. 
''I"Nt the nr /,an i /.it iofi . *'Wlien t ho 

IS M i I ( i «>n 'i[)t'<ik s , w i t < we' v< » i ( ^ 'p re - 
Stoir i n /. \i) ,()()() St U'lt^n f s r li oisirwts tit 

M r •.' , f fu' 1 . i s 1 .1 r iirr 1 i st . s . " 
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Hug'i Haomersiagt president of the Illinois 
fotumunlty College Trustees Association, 
credits his organization with serving 90 
percent of the state and 95 percent of the 
Illinois population vrlch 200,000 students 
enrolled* 

Following a 1965 law change, Illinois 
organized along the liae that Kansas 
followed, "to discuss mutual problems," 
After a 1971 split with teachers and 
faculty, members from each college In 
Illinois joined together In meetings, now 
held once a month. 

In iddition to the normal organizational 
functions, Hdmini_* rs [ ig pointed out that 
his association has "what we call an 
attorney and what you'd call a lobbyist.'* 
Financing for the association Is at $500 
per district, plus $1.20 per F.T.E. 

The powei of the Illinois group was ex-- 
plained by Hammerslag as able to help In 
overriding a governor's veto last year. 
"We think we work from strength," he 
added, "because we're elected." 

Stephen Reid, presidant of the Oregon Com- 
munity College Assembly, outlined his 
or j^anization ' s formation from a need to 
"encoi rage legislation for the common 
i^ood," with major thrust toward collect- 
ive bargaining decisions, state funding, 
and state versus local control. 

Reid'fj "effective committee" also works 
for new ideis in education. 

Observin^i collective bargaining In Oregon, 
Reid gave an overview of the presentations 
at OCCB yfeetinijs. The "unique provisions" 
of the Orci;on law allow scriking, injunc-- 
tions on behalf of the boards, and bind- 
ing; irbitration a cotrpulsion if an injonc- 
t i on in soua^ht. With such provisions. 
Re Id 'ices the OCCB as a necessity. 

rht' mt^mber-; of the different associations 
>rf«^^T»*d Tvinv benefits of havinj^ a.-»socla- 
ll-iii j:\ t:ie otat^! vlfw* - 1 ( vc? I , with HafT>- 
-^••rsl ^r/ln^ *'lr" we hidn't had an 

i It: i , I'd .nwiurvl that lf)^'al ron- 
tr»l WMiId h.r/^' Sf'»^»n 1 i mi p I sht'd . 

'^irn^^* ■ i ^p'l ih** ornhined appro it h" of 
<an'^is, wlr'n ill /.roups and idf as r^'pr*'- 
ntTU^l ir »ru* IS a nM'th*>d tn 

*'n»bl.' '* I 1 1 irl^ 'r»'';r»» 1 parries t.n hav^* 
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In response to questions on stimulation of 
Interest and action on the part of local 
trustees In state organizations, Hansaer* 
slag suggested meetings between population 
centers and coordination of trustees prior 
to state meetings. 

Collective bargaining, another topic, was 
discussed by Barnes, who concluded, "the 
least effective person to go to the state 
legl^ lature Is the paid help (college 
president)" and suggested, "the trustees 
take the lead when the time comes to put 
forward defenses and Ideas." 

Project Occupation Helpful 

by Susan Hlnes 

A fatherless 16-ye^r-old, working as a bus- 
boy and living In a dirt Ifloor poverty 
stricken home, supported himself for two 
years until he was able to join the army 
and learn a trade. Gene Wl throw, director 
af Project Occupations at East Center 
Junior College, Union, Missouri, and others 
Involved in this program halped train this 
boy so that he could obtain a job. 

Withrow drove the boy 16 miles to work and 
back every day until he could find suitable 
transportation. Such is the dedication of 
the people involved in Project Occupations, 
a program funded by the federal government 
to provide training and experience for the 
ecoKvilcally disadvantaged and handicapped. 

Withrow explained in the workshop that dis- 
advantaged people are trained in a short 
time for ]ocs that already exist. He com- 
mented that "they will do anything that*s 
moral and legal to help a person find a 
job." 

When a disadvantaged pe son first comes to 
Project Occupations, he flllF; out an appli- 
cation and nrist ret'<m several times to 
take standard tests which determine his 
interests and capabilities. By repeating 
Visits to the carrpu-t, the sincerity of 
wanting a job is tested. 

riv Ml id thnt there is n constant Inter- 
( ^\an^;o betweer Pro Joe t Occupations and 
the employers. Rmployors call request InR 
workers, and Prv jec t Occupations .ries to 
Uiswer their need quickly. After a c.»ll 
trr n an c'mploycr h-^^s been received the 
d i sadvan t.a',c»d person is coptncced and 



trained, usually within a day. 

The training prdgram at Project Occupations 
is unique in that it is extremely short, 
but the r:jetbods used are progressive and 
innovative. 

Video tapes, machines. Instructors, and 
visual aids are ail used to help tralr the 
new employee. Withrow explained the de- 
tailed seeps that his staff goes through 
to set up a program which usually requires 
about lv)0 hours of planning and wor?^. 

rhe first step Is for the Instructor to 
ikike an analysis of the task to be learned, 
whether it be threading a tawing machine 
or cutting, lace for wood's slips. The 
vid^o tap5» system Is then set up at the 
actual factorv aiiJ an experienced worker 
l£ filmed doing the task. The instructor 
then writes the narration which is put in 
very simple language so that it will be 
easily understood by all. Muuic is added 
to the film which Is now ready to be shown 
to the trainee, who can view it as many 
tiinss as he or she wishes. 

If the Job demands, along with the video 
tape a trainee will practice on the actual 
machine he or she will be using which has 
been donated by various companies. With- 
row comiaBiited that by training an employee 
to thread a sewing machine a company Is 
saved three days training, therby making 
(nnney for the etn>ioyer three days 
faster. 

P.ithijgh usually trained in only one day, 
the tiriK on the machine viewing video 
tapes and working with the Instructors 
gives the trainees the addec confidence 
they need to keep their jobs. 

At present. Project Orrupatlc.iS people 
are eiTspLoyed In a Sears factory, Meremac 
Caverns, j corn cob pJpe factory, Wonder- 
Main Garr^nt Coroany, Hid-Wpst Foorwear, 
Monarch Pla:5tlcs, r*nd ntunerous res:aurants 
and lervlc^^ stations. 

Citing in examv>le of how fast E.C^J.C. 
•^>7es In flndln < people jobs, Withrow 
r*^» -t t It:*'! the> r%^8Caarant opening up near 
Lne His Ht.iff talked to the 

7rin.i^^ment , ^old them on Project Of cupn- 
ci )n^. ind bof )rf» the restaurant opened 
Ih w il r r(^ s^ies wer-^ tr lined, 14 of whom 
were hire 1, 



Wlihrow believes that the main reason the 
ptogram la a aucceas la becauaa It la pay*^ 
ing for Itself about five tlnws over. Last 
year Project Occupations took 20 people off 
the welfare rolla and placed 180 other 
economically disad'^antages people. He 
stated that if 100 people are taken off the 
welfare /oils in a ten-year period, it saves 
the tax |)aying public approximately $1,056, 
000.00 in welfare payments. By comparison, 
Project Occipations costs about $58,000.00 
a year. 

Withrow compared this program with another 
in the state of Missouri working with 
mentally han^Ucapped people. "They had 
one million collars to work with and in 
one year they placed one person." 

Working in this succf^ssful, fast-paced pro- 
gram. Gene Withrow' s motto is 'flexible* s 
not good enough, you have to be fluid," 
which «eems to be e>:actly wh^.t he and his 
staff are. 

yolunieBr Force and 
The Communffir College 

by Robert Larrance 

With money from veterans flowing to commun- 
ity colleges in the form of tuition and 
expanding Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) at many campuses, the arme'i forces 
are becoming more prominent at the two-year 
level. Yet another facer, according to 
W. Thomas Callahan of the Principal Staff 
Operations Research Corporation, Silver 
Sprin;?, Maryland, "is the need to know 
that the armed services are employers who 
are hiring people." 

"For people who are trained, the services 
have positions as non-conmiissioned offi- 
cers," said Callahan, during his "town 
meeting" workshop. "The occupational in- 
formation systems of this Ci)untry know lo- 
thln^ about the armed s»?rvlres, nnd there's 
.1 notion thnt the services are in some 
sort of va^'je box.** 

Cillahan stressed the idea that the nrmed 
serv'lres (;ffer real johri, tfiat Information 
on the j(.bs must he passe I alonR hv rom- 
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aimlcy college advisors, and that while :he 
armed services "aren^t for everybody/' 
they bear looking Into. 

Colliqe Ventures Into 
ttnekurted Testinif Held 

by Susan Hlnes 

"Unique and the only one of Its type/' 
were the words Ice Schroeder, supervisor 
of Testing and Education at Burlington 
County Community College, New Jersey, used 
to describe his college's testing system 
In the "First Class Innovation - Burling- 
ton County College's Automated Testing 
System" workshop. 

Schi'oeder explained that most computer 
assisted Instruction is used foi' specific 
curriculum, but the Burlington system is 
set as a general, diverse program^ to serve 
^ varied number of needs, thus making it 
truly unique. 

Schroeder said that the process B.C.C. 
completes is to decid> upon certain educa- 
tional objectives, injplement st ^tegles to 
achieve the objectives, evaluate the pro- 
cess, and then utilizi: the feedback to re- 
des l^^ the objectives and programs. Because 
they receive so much statli^tical information 
from their automated testing system, they 
are able to obtain much more feedback which 
Improves and re-lm^roves the objectives. 

After the obiectlves decided upon, he 

expl lined chat the Instructors make up t3St 
qutv^ti(>ns inM p»it them In the computer* s 
Item b-ink whe they are scran^led to make 
up st»v^^ril lifferent tests, thus ellminat- 
ln.j; the possibility of students cheat Inj^. 
Sfulents then tike the test In the testing 
enter where It Is ptit through the optical 
inner, <^ivln«; them Immf^dlate feedb<ick on 
'^Hfir ,)^^ r f> » rpkin'-e . The score Is filed In 
tr^' ' '_'*<lr'n r * s r^^'^ord m\^\ the Instructor's 
r*' «'rl. fn this way, n^. h^jmria handles the 
iati u) 1 -'rr >rs ir»» kept to a minimum. 
>in'^' ^h»* ^riid^Mit does a^t Mnd 'Mit i-n the 
*;)ti' a! s.' inn^-'r whirh qte*sM(nvs were 
t^Issh !, is r )r i to s^-e the iastructor 
f ^ r h*' 1 p . 

A dally rf-p^rr t » rh*» frtilty r)tit line's the 
s^atl^Tif^'s s. «>fs, whl.h quf'srif-ns t h*^' ^t'l-- 



dent ansvercd correctly and Incorrectly, 
the date and the tine that the test was 
taken, and a variety of other data. This 
report is a great tool in helping instruc- 
tors to evaluate tests » certain questions, 
and the objectives, and it also helps him 
keep track of his students and find out 
exactly where their weaknesses and strong 
points lie. 

Not only does the system help the instruc- 
tor, but it has numerous aavaatages for 
the student. No longer must he move at the 
same pace as everyone else, nor feel locked 
in by certain test dates. Instead, he can 
move at his o%m pace and reduce his anxiety 
by knowing that if he falls a test he can 
go to his instructor for help, then retake 
the test when he feels more confident. 

Schroeder said that although some of the 
problems such as fees and registration 
are yet to be worked out, this truly 
unique and innovative testing system has 
received favorable feedback Trom both 
students and instructors. 

Techniques KeyMATC 

by Robert Larrance 

The presentation put together by the 
Miiwaukeo Area Technical College, "Special 
Delivery - Milwaukee," flowed in living 
color to the background of popular music, 
the format that !he Milwaukee school has 
developed by way of its two educational 
television stations. 

Serving a viewing public of 1.5 million, 
WMs/T (channel 36) and WMVS (channel 10) 
feature 30 educational programs and "attrac- 
tive, dynamic, and relevant prasen tntlons/' 
Including "modem math fcv parents" and 
"child psychology." 

Students enroll In the course, attend at 
home, and *:hen come to the college for 
one exam. Instructors are available by 
phone. In the program begun In the earlv 
1960's. 

The first offering, ''Child Psychology," 
drew 171 students, and thf? mtil 1 1-vi sual 
program was r)n its way. 1972-73 courses 
drew 1700 enrollees, with It percent 
completing programs. 

H'^akin^; <iown the enrollment, betwetn 60 
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and rO percent are persons who cannot 
attend a MATC caiq>us, 20 percent are 
Milwaukee ^itea workers, and the remainder 
jre regular students at the college, pick- 
ing up some extra credit or Instruction. 

Ad the program progressed in Milwaukee, 
the college began producing the educa- 
tional shows. Many of the productions 
now ottered are required for vocational 
and technical diplomas. 

Using the "dynamic nature of the me^ia," 
few straight lectures are used in the 
instruction. Rather, colorful diagrams 
and drawings often tell the story and do 
the teaching. An jxample offered at the 
workshop, "Children's Literature," 
explained poetic terms with the subtle 
poetry of the video cape. 

"Marketing," begins with a basic statement 
from the Instructor, then switches to films 
and still examining, in this case, "middle- 
men in marketing." Utilizing a pleasant 
folk singer, a song with the lyrics "if 
there were a heaven for chain-stores, wc 'd 
certa/nly £^o there when we die," coraplt*- 
mencs the presentation of the usually 
dull topic cf large chain si tores. 

Each program is broadcast in the morning 
and afternoon with a prime-time repeat on 
L.H.F, channel 36. 

Television lessons are available at coll- 
e^e tape centers 3*: one of the four Mil- 
waukee campuses. In addition, courses 
.ift^ av.iilible community centers for 
-Jtudcnt wl :houC te l.ovlslon . 

>:i i -iiri It i n >r 1 tap-^ it rt.v?,lst rat Ion 
11'^' MIS i • : )Ti[) L L shf'l with only one 

:' r^) r.-;uirr"l, -^y r.iil. r >r ;> ir t i c i p 1 1 ioa 

i :i •".i- w r-' ! I i s Sfaiijt'^ts 

* . . r V i *: til :. » i" L i i m 1 i r . 

' ! • i ' i » ■ 1 -i 

' : I- • ' ; * ./• -T . ; 1 i !" ^ 

. . ^ i . ■•:: :!■ i '"i ^-'i ' > 

t ' * . ' * • . •■• r ; r I !t r ^' i r- 

• . • " : . 1 r.- ! ti ' ■ . 

= . '- • ^; 7 ■ -1 \ r ' : ■ i . r t »• 

I ■ ; *J i \l\ ) s i I ) i • • t • ' f "i i - 



television tor authentic '^two-way instruc- 
tion." 

Milwaukee Area Technical CoHeg<^ Is truly 
an institution without walls* where 
developments in modem media have allowed 
further extension of services to the 
conimunlty . 

Business HHethod Needed 
To Remain In Business 

"You'd better run your college like a bual- 
ncsa or you will be out of business/' was 
the advice given trustees and others by 
Ih . Amo De Bernardls, president of Portland 
Community College, at one of the opening 
meetings of delegates to the Portland 
coT>ventlon of the Association of Comuanity 
College Trustees. 

The speaker organized Portland Commun- 
ity College more than 13 years ago when 
colleges of this nature were first author- 
ized by the Oregon state legislature and 
K-is seen this Institution grow from a few 
hundred students to a h<^ad count enroll- 
ment In excess of 50,000. 

"let the people know what we are doing," 
said De Bernardls, among reasons offered 
to keep the colleges functioning the way 
they should and at the same time maintain 
support from the constituents. 

"The taxpayers are aware that in the last 
30 years the cost of education has climbed 
faster than the overall cost of living,** 
he to)d his audience. 

fVrfK^n;^ the ways of achieving more effic- 
irnr 1 7 operatcvl rol leiu*^ f^e Rernardij- 

l istf({ : 

Lfu: Student I'-trition ratt* -is low ao 
p^r. ^inlr: by ondb'S*^ ^U'.irt b to find ont why 
» 'IV st-udtuif; irt dr(»ppii.i; out nr tlunk- 
1,1.;. It is nof. ',()0(i tOr ihv studrnls or 

s t ud'-ii t s I It t .1 i n i f ho i r '^v^'il ; 

th*' rruixim'ln, duly uso out nt hui! lipids 
in ! "if V' -ii itv us i n i'. ^ 1 i ss roDms on i v .0 
P»»n*"Mt ' t' \rh d.iv y^>u i rc* -sperul i u i', u lot 
'M fb'W huildin.'s whirii you should uot he 
ip.'Tid i ii/. . I'rrn^or schedulin,; can result 
in '1 isHrMO{n5> he i n uS'-d ')0 pe r{'en t or 
niore of ..Mcdi day; 



Carefully define the gojbls of your college 
and be sure you know wht:re you are supposed 
to be going and how you are striving to 
attain your gpals; 

Don't confine learning to the Monday - 
Friday schedule. At Portland Coimn- 
unlty College, he said, we are working on 
Saturday classes . we will begin teach- 
ing on Sundays as sooa as we make peace 
with the church. He cited the ever in- 
creasing operations of other business on 
SuTiday because that is when the customers 
wont to Jo business; 

Develop readable budgets so board members, 
administrators, and teachers can readily 
See If tiie nuney Is ^oin^ where it is sup- 
posed to k^O. 

De Bernardls ar>red setting up a system 
for ^luditing cou'-ses to insure that teach- 
ers are teaching what the course descrip- 



tions say will be taught. He further 
recommends use of teaching aids, the better 
use of assistants, establishing programs 
so students can stwly and advance at their 
own paces. 

Portland Comnunity College originally was 
a part of the Portland School District, 
but later was made into a large district 
encompassing virtually all parts of the 
metropolitan area that includes five 
counties. At that time, the college board 
presente ' a realistic tax base proposal 
which received the support of the taxpay- 
ers and since then PCC has operated on the 
revenue available from that and other fix- 
ed sources and never has had to go to the 
voters tor supplemental income. The dis- 
trict is debt-free with the revenue raised 
from the tax base providing both for opera- 
tional costs and capital improvements. 



Communittf Involvement Beneficial To Colleqe 



by Susan Hlnes 

"Citizen Involvement In Action" conducted 
hv CI >':<anvis Cotrantinity College, Oregon 
City, Ore^^oa, was chaired by Marv Weiss, 
Dean of Community Services/Community Edu- 
t ition, 3r^b Ellis, Director of Community 
Education, niJ Judy Smith, Coordinator of 
Kotired St^nLor Volunteer Program (RSVP) as 
pineL rnembers who enthusiastically present- 
ed cfieir pro^ranis for ''putting Clackamas 
Corraimnicy CoLIe.;e into the community" 
md ".net-tin^ the educational and personal 
noetls che pt»ople." 

HSV? is pro^rini Lmpleniented by CCC that 

h«,'lps TV'^'t: tht* p^jrsc^nal needs of nwiny 
?^*ni<jr iti/iens over 60 by encouraging them 
t > ^;)on 1 t^it'ir t i md skills In volunteer 
S'Tvi es. ^'ia m-'l il ly, these citizens are 

j'np^-n^ it' -l )r their work by relmhurse- 
-»-'it r r r in ?p^> t t ic i m rind mual '^ost, as 
well i-> belni^ ^overed with on-1he^job In- 
surir.r-^. At t'r'.is tl^.e, over ISO senior 
• i t i ir-' i nv) I. v^* ! in tht' pro^Tam. 

'1 is ^ ht*ru»f its f)f 

1 1 I hjI i Carl, off^T^Ml tn any i itl- 

rt'n >V'*r •S; who r«^sl IfS within thi' r.ol- 
1 i : . Tu\ \ \r<\ a 1 ^f) frit 1 1 U'S 

•>''ni;^r i ^ i /.rMv; t) i^.r^^nd any hi/,h 



ir iTvi 



T]usir i[ prospntation 



CCC also offers the "Green Fingers Garden/* 
which enables people of all ages, who like 
to garden but do not have the space for 
that purpose. Water, fertilizer, and some 
seed is donated, and there is no restric- 
tion on what is planted, with the gardener 
cissuiaing full responsibility for his own 
plot. 

Weiss explained that a career information 
trailer is manned during the summer to give 
information about CCC and careers. Special 
seminars and shows upon request, and com- 
munity library cardLs are other outstanding 
programs. 

He also discussed a community needs assess- 
ment conducted to reassess the public's 
needs and CCC's objectives. Done inexpen- 
sively but professionally by volunteer 
interviewers and master's interns, the 
assessment turned up some surprising needs 
and Interests which will h*lp to form new 
pro'^rams ^md classes for tiie conmunity. 

Weiss cited criticlsi? CCC received about 
the athletic program as an examjUe of how 
thp colle^*e Is reassessing the coinmunlty's 
needs and Interests. 'Hne assessment show- 
ed that the (ommtnity was in favor of 
intercollegiate athletics and that CCC had 
been listening to a negative vocal minority 
in assuming that i ^^ publ ir was m^t In 
favrjr or expanrli ir thf- program. 
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CCC has clearly put Itself into the com- 
munity, but Weiss makes It clear that 
these programs have some definite rewards 
for the college as well. Because of people 
usln^; gold cards to attend classes and the 
fact that many people Involved in RSVP get 
to know the campus and decide to take 
classes, CCC*s FTE has risen considerably. 
Aiiother advantage is that if the people in 
the community are getting something out of 
the college, they are more likely to vote 
yes on budget issues. 

New Students Need 
New Staff Members 

bv Robert Larrance 

"Wt- ' re here to c^hare our vtewr,, and to make 
V -1 tlink a IiLllo bit, "stated Harlan 
:.iims, vice president of the Kansas Asso- 

iirion ot' Conmunitv (:i)llet;es, in beginning 
z:it' Kansas prc'seniat ion . 

")wir:l further understanding of the needs 
i: r new st'idents of the 70' 3, the Kan- 
sas aHsoc iat ien , faculty, and students have 
spop snre 1 s ta Ce-witle seM^nars . 

riarlan SLone outlined staff development, 
centering upon preservlce training for 
community collei;e faculty » in-service 
tr lining for "everyone from trustees to 
mpn who cut the j^rass/' and the dedica- 
tion of the faculty. "Ninety-nine percent 
of them want tirne for new training/' he 
stated." 

Stone pointed to adrrdnist rators working 
with trustees for new programs and to the 
im^(irtant role of the trustees in saying, 
"it's not up to the trustees to say what 
we should do, hut rather asking if we can 
do it." 

Ni-w r i^-ulry was divided into three groups: 
f )r'T^»r hi^h schnoL teachers, four-year 

idua r^^s , ind old-timt* community college 
fi'Uity, nl ^f whom should be m^ide aware 
jt t'>e ppMrruniries ^"^r in-servirf» traln- 
in.^ "Th^' / an t ir\(\ wherf* the bathrooms 
ire t he-nS'^ I v^' 4 , " Stone, "but they 

ne^»d to kr. )W what thf» rr»imnunity rolle/^e 
'an 1'' f ' r them. 



Stone cautioned trustees **to be sure that 
the iiBn is interested in your product 
before hiring new faculty menibers/' The 
trustees from Colby College offered the 
1973-7A goals of his institution for its 
board of trustees^ which included attend- 
ing three student social events, attending 
three athletic events, on-campus visits 
with three non-administrative personnel, 
and two classroom visitations. 

Other Colby goals are visits to the country 
comoilssioners, visits to other communit^y 
colleges, pronotion of better relations 
with endowment associations, regular con- 
versations with faculty representatives, 
attendance at alumni meetings, and invita- 
tions to student senate and student union 
members to dinner. 

Jane Dunsford of Dodge City Community 
College called her institution •'the un- 
common college, practical in the voca- 
tional area, and exciting in the self- 
improvement area/' 

New programs and services are needed for 
the student of the 70's and Dodge City has 
started a day care service, meeting another 
need. Cable television, learning labs, 
and a media center are other features of 
Mrs. Dunsford's college, 

"Money is really the major factor in com- 
munity college development," she said. 

Leroy McDowal, of Dodgr. City, offered his 
thoughts presented below. 

"My colleagues on the panel have expressed 
to you what the staff of the 70's will 
evolve from and to. At this time, I would 
like to extend to you my theory, or des- 
cription, of the student of the 70's, be- 
cause I feel this is very important in the 
overall scheme of staff development. 

"The student of the 70's is and will be 
the most perplexing human and education- 
al system the United States has ever 
encountered. He will be, in many respects, 
tnore mature and knowledgeable than the 
individual who attempts to instruct him. 
In other respects, this same student will 
be no tnore than an infant that has just 
emerged from his mother's womb. This stu- 
dent Is no longer concerned with the hypo- 
thesis of if and when. He Is, arid always 
will be, deeply committed to the why and 
how. " 
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''Because of this conanltnient, the student 
of the 70* s is interested ir an instructor 
of truths. He becomes more deeply inter- 
ested in a facilitation of knowledge that 
will help him to strengthen his strengths, 
and build upon his weaknesses* 

Partnerships Provide 
Dollars, Talent, Manpower 

by Ruth Lindemann 

Why should community colleges and business 
combine to provide educational facilities? 
The benefits to both concerns are numerous, 
and the students have much to gain by this 
partnership. 

The panel members demonstrated how to in- 
itiate such a program and assure its mu- 
tually profitable continuation. 

Regrettably, the business world has lacked 
an Interest In education in the past and 
placed education funds and Interests low 
on its oriority list. Therefore, the In- 
itiative needs to be taken by administra- 
tors to contact the business community 
and organized Labor to point out the pos- 
sible benefits to all r.oncemed by a joint 
venture in education. It is clearly up 
to the community college level of educa- 
tion- to open this channel of conmiunication. 

In a rerent speech by President Ford in 
'-/hich he i^ave recognition to a greater 
need tor co(^ rd ina t ion between education 
ind the working world, he hoped that a pro- 
*/,nm could be worked out to bring about 
:nu( b Dr't'ded <:noperatlon between business 
and education, fU» also mentioned that 
perhaps too TTuch emphasis had been pJ.acrri 
In the past on earning degrees and not 
en )u^;h nn leirnin^, the useful si'.ills that 
aft' necessary in a T7ii[)dem society. 

The .Tifcs'hanii s of si^'ttin/, up a joint ven- 
ture with h'lsinos:^ were described as 
f o 1 lows : 

After th^' initial contact and a^.reement to 
pro'-ee(i The r^oTrpmy foordinator sets up a 
program. 

A topical outline is prepared tha*" de- 
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scribes the benefits for the companyt coll- 
ie ge» the student, the corammity* and the 
taxpayer. 

The college should offer to appoint a lia- 
ison person to help with this procedure. 

A coordinated work-study program can be 
negotiated into a union contract. Often 
this is in the form of offering more pay 
to a two-year graduate from a community 
college connected with training personnel. 

The program usually is oriented to young 
people who have not been exposed to the 
business world and thus offers the snudent 
a wider range of education. It would be 
impossible to construct and keep up to 
date laboratories for all student inter- 
ests. Cooperation with business gives 
siudents laboratory experience which would 
not be available otherwise. 

Cooperation with business also puts a wide 
range of talent to v;ork for the community 
college and keeps education up to d^* on 
innovations in business, industry, the 
ever changing technology, and ideas. 

Students are allowed to sample what their 
abilities and interests are and test their 
potentials. The business and industrial 
employers on the other hand have a chance 
•o acquaint themselves with possible fut- 
ure erar oyees. This mutual contact allows 
busine 3 and industrial leaders to pass on 
the values necessary to retain our system. 

The two national organizations most res- 
ponsible for getting a coordinated program 
off the ground have been the ACCT and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. The chamber of 
commerce which is composed of three types 
of organizations (local or state chambers, 
c 'ide association, business firms) has 
been instrumental in the programs continu- 
ing 5mccess . 

Business and labor must make needs known 
to the educatorfi In order to give job seek- 
ers the opportunity to acbitiv^: competency 
In necessary fields and thus find employ- 
rocnc more readily that will utilize ^ .elr 
talents , 

Tlie college must be ever on the alert for 
changing needs of Its student body by 
inc:>demlzlng student service?*: renewing the 
faculty as well as trustees and period- 
ically reviewing methods of how to 



serve an ever increasingly oldir srttdent 
body. 

In all chese macters ACCT 1^ acting as a 

cjtaiystic force ro widen technical and 
fln.mcial assistance. 

If coop-^ratlLn between business and educa- 
tion is to succeed^ child care centers will 
need to be a vital part of the program. 
Both education ailmlnis trators and the busi- 
ness community must keep In mind that 
their attitude toward the people they serve 
is a vital part of education. 

There are 1,700 sources for funds in the 
federal government, and the thrust of the 
government is now to give funds directly 
to students to spend at the college of 
their choice. There are appro xiiu. tely $14 
million in r.he Community Services Fund; a 
certain amount will be allocated to each 
region and must be computeJ for within 
each state. 

There alsc is approximately $10.5 million 
now In the Cooperative Education Fund, but 
the ACCT is concerned with the fact that, 
education must take the initiative in con- 
t.i'^ting the business contm^nity to take ad- 
vantage Dt these funds. Bob Young of the 
Bank of California mentioned that his bank, 
like most banks, has large sources of eco- 
noniic Information that has not been used 
to advantage by educators as research 
nucerlal, curriculum sources, statistical 
information, and for general classroom 
use. 

He reiterated the need for educators to 
approach business and use the vast re- 
sources available and to expose students 
to the business setting in which they 
will soon be working. 

Another outi^rowth of the community college 
and business coordination is the prison 
program which enables prisoaers to work 
for v^ollei^e credits. It is used as an 
incentive for early parole and even Long 
term prisoners can upgrade their jobs 
within the prison. 

Role Described 

by Hal Andrews 

The ''Trustee's Role in Accreditation'' work- 
shop was chalr*>d by Jean G. Ross, trustee, 



MDntgomery Cofmnunlty College^ Rockvllle» 
Maryland » and members of ACCT* 8 Board of 
Directors. The presenters for the work- 
shop were Portia "Peg" Goode^ trustee 
Grossmont Community College » El Cajon, 
California, and member, ACCT Board of 
Directors, and Sedley Stewart, trustee, 
Mt. Hood Community College, Gresham, Ore- 
gon. Representing the Federation of 
Regional Accrediting commission of Higher 
Education was Executive Director Robert 
Kirkwood. 

Kirkwood opened the workshop, speaking on 
the role of the Federation of Regional 
Accrediting Commissions of Higher Educa- 
tion. He stated that in the past trustees 
have not been fully involved in the accred- 
itation process. Even though the trustee 
is busy, it is his responsibility to 
strengthen his educational institution* 
Ways to do this include analyzing the aims 
and goals of his school and making sure 
everything is being done to increase the 
input from the community. 

The trustee should ucilize the suggestions 
of r:he evaluation team that visits the 
college. The key to a better college is 
sel f-study . 

Reduction In Force 
Problems Discussed 

"Reducing tenured faculty from lack of 
funds/* was the topic of the "Reduction 
Force" workshop presented by Grays Harbor 
College, Grays Harbor, Washington. 

After the war baby boom, a decline In en- 
rollment and F.T.E. funding has been re- 
alized at many community colleges* As a re- 
sult, some faculty memberfs must be terminated. 
Grays Harbor was th^ first community col- 
lege in Washington faced with the problem. 

Administrative and legal considerations led 
to the adoption of policies following state 
statutes to Insure the faculty due process. 
A policy was developed for the procedure. 

At Grays Harbor, seniority and preserva- 
tion of academic programs was a guide. 

The problem was described as "a universal 
one, ''needing a proper system and approach, 
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taking inco mind legal requirements for 
success* It was also stressed that data 
necessary to support termination are a 
imidtf if the process takes place. 



BEST COPY mma 

true interracial town, "where different 
cultures are recognized and protected. 
••Respect" was the key brought out by the 
workshop as %rell as awareness." 




lohn Y. Chin, (standing) Gan Francisco Community College District and Jackson R. 
Chatnpion, Washington Technical Institute, conducted a workshop entitled "Functioning 
with an Integrated Faculty." 



Communiti/ Colleges 
Improve Pace Relations 

by Robert Larrance 

Jackson Champion of the Washington Techni- 
[nstituCe, and John Y. Chin of the San 
Francisco C(;Tununity Collej^^e District man- 
ned the '*Ftjncclonlng with an Integrated 
Fai:uLty" workshop. 

'I -it'e co^nmunity Ilexes as being the 
first step upward for better race relations 
ind for I better e<i>nomy for those who 
hoosr* ris)t to tike the four-year college 
r>'it^'," sii i Champi on as he put forth the 
•^'rirfr* Tmi; >^ fi- e'is of his pro^frim - in- 
•j^ritrlja, or^^aniT'ed reserirv:h, and ct^nr.im^ 

ni; I stMic::*". ly r^' p resen t i n W ffjr- 
•»lj:n • ■ III *^ r ir' ■; , II stitt-s, irid the DLstrift 
>• : .-.-li /c^rtainiv \ :nu 1 t I - ' u 1 t ir a 1 

" ' - : ' \ ■ ,\ in 1 r I r r s^' ^ - - ip , 

i i i .': TTS^' ! V** s ) prn^^rims "for rn-ik- 

i \ ; i 7 i , I > w^* ; 1 IS I 11 f . " 

-^i .0 . r- : " i -i if.* "i 'M I i f i r'd , then th^'V 
-J'' '%\ ! 'Mv- •'h*' i'-'"'^," Slid Champion, "if 

"'M-V*'"-' 'MiV, ^ hr / -^h( ' I i 1 rln ' f . " 

''hirj i»» : rif,*»l t:'ru* Sin rran^'isco sysN^m 
wh. 4/ 'j'-r t»nt the sttiri^»r:t hf^dy ar*-^ 
'nir^»ri^/ /.r )Mp Tie-nht' rs . "Affirnvitlv^ 
i ^iMn is rh^* ,V)il in Son Franrlsro, "A 



Administrators' Salaries 



by Ruth Lindemann 

"There are only good administrators and 
former administrators'' was one of the ob- 
servations made at this business like 
workshop . 

The changing image of the college adminis- 
trator was explored and It was found that 
what is needed in today's changing commun- 
ity Is a person who can keep up with the 
changes. Meeting the needs of the commun- 
ity is the college president's key to 
success . 

Being a good educator (the scholarly, 
PhD. type) is no longer enough of a recom- 
mt^ndatlon for a college administrator. 
'^\\ it Is needed Is a good manager with a 
business administration background who Is 
se rvl ce or ien ted . 

The f^ompensrit Ion for this position, w{ilch 
is in artiiallty nr)t so much a position as 
I problen solving job, should be based on 
two factor.:: internal equity (a In^'Jcal 
relationship to positions), anrl -xternal 
accountability to ttie [)ubl if' which means 
p ly should <ilways rffbu^t [)e rform-mre anri 
I oru^evl ty . 
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College Growth Creates L eg a I Woes 



The purpose of this workshop was to Identify 
the variety of source:* of potential lia- 
bility, briefly call to attention the types 
or Ln8uranv:e available, laentlfy areas of 
liability, and JLscusa "wrongful acts" (an 
**error or omissions" type of Insurance) as 
one .>t the current types ot coverage. 

Tht! basis of the liability program is found 
in rhe trustees comprehensive general lia- 
bility type coverage fonn, and It was ob- 
S'TveJ that U usually doesn't cover every- 

th in i;» 

A stai\darJ broadening; of coverage should 
in'iiule broaden in*; contractual Co blanket 
vjp.Lrac tual . iddin>» board form property 
.laT-i.;e, ml addinr; personal Injury llabll- 
itv. whi^h liuludes talse arrest, llabll- 
i:v, slindt»r, defamiition of character, un- 
law: il eviccion, etc* 

"M-my tr'istees, now tnore than ever, are 
tunurK rc/ attoruL'Vs for advice/' said 
iuiwird Di»;.,;e^, Charles Qvjnty Community 
(iolle^'e, M-irvland, in *^pening the special 
Tit*etiu.: -n v^olLei^e attorneys. 

Citing •'be ;pb ot trustees and becoming 
jure .ompLex, Di»;^:es introduced Richard J» 
Frankie, professor of Kducatlon at George 
^' ish ir^ .^'to'i LTiiversirv ind the author of 
" j'fUi ior li.ilL'Xes in! the (iourt" and many 
wtiu^r w rk ^ : ern^' i with the law and 
• ^mmn it/ • » L 1 1' 't' s . 

.;i;n i :u; with i l.> '.isi in i 'Mse in the 

rhit T^i ir* -j-nnMnlry c(^lle>^es le»;al- 
Iv "vi-.T hi.^;-. ^ ho'Ms/' Krankle dls- 

^ht^ w^'iUh r r^'cent lltir.ation 
rr >n r i uirv : ises r . questions of tenure 
ifvl •oM'^ri't r*'newil. In tht» past two 
u'-i th.^*r-* :mv^' stu^h rases. 

rw*'nrv f the r»»^»nt isps hive involved 
•.nn.uiif' -oll.^.'.e pwli v -n.ikln^, and f in-- 

m » whilv ^nl'/ rhr»»^' have been r(^ller- 
i V*' h I r.vi 1 .1 1 r .\ Tvi 1 1*' r s . 

^.•1, ■ .Timt-i r^* ! . "rh^'f.' is no su- h thln*^ as 
^nmuni'^v iM-v** liw/' Tli.* panel mt^mber 



went on to point out that all phases of 
law Irvolve the comrounlty college, includ- 
ing matters of the environmnt, insurance, 
labor relations, and real estate. 

ll)8ser foresees the future as "a period of 
Dprjre litigation/' 

Many questions and a lively audience lent 
themielves to a productive discussion 
period. 

The Mighcr Education Immunity Act of 
Washington was discussed by Steve Milam, 
Assistant Attorney General of Washington. 
It was pointed out that in Milam's state 
the Attorney General may defend a community 
college Ir the action at question is judg- 
ed as being in good faith. Losses result- 
ing from the litigation are absorbed by 
the state tort claim fund, and the defense 
costs are charged back to the college. 

Cases of differential tuition were dis- 
cussed, with partlcualr reference to Colo- 
rado where a residency requirement was 
retained with enrollment in an institution 
constituting residency. In Washington, 
it was revealed that the courts upheld a 
12-iTK)nth residency requirement, while in 
Oregon It was pointed out that as long as 
a precedure exists to obtain residency, 
residency requirements for college tuition 
are legal . 

A question was raised In regard to with- 
holding transcripts as a lever for ex- 
trartlnj^ monies owed an institution. A 
recent rase ruled that the college may not 
lega I ly do so. 

In the area of contract termination, it 
was pointed out that in order to terminate 
It must be shown that society will benefit 
rnore than the Individual concerned. Al- 
though no real statutory system exists, 
Mosser pointed to a developing common law. 

Frankie listed several individual cases, 
including one in which a teacher charged 
that night class assignments were designed 
to restrict his nif^ht-tirae activities. It 
was pointed out that in this case, and many 
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och€r8, admin is t rati ve action avoid 
litigation. 

"Inittati^ to prevent a lavsuitt** on the 
part of trustees, and administrative per- 
sonnel was stressed as an Important key 
and came as a li!sson of the workshop « 

"I think that the exchange of inforo^tlun 
and Ideas can be a great aid/* commented 
Fr ankle. 

iqualhy Between Sexes 
Aired at Convention 

by Susan Hlnes 

"c-iuallty iitjtween the Sexes/* chaired by 
ciU'anore Nettle, trustee of San Mateo 
Communltv Ciule/^e. San M*Ueo, California, 
in J preser^tini by Jeanette Poore and Mar- 
1 lina Kin^ r, covered both the ^/ractlcal 
an^l le^al Issues Involved In sex dlscrliai- 
■lition on community colles^e campuses. 

Mii . I*aore, prt!sijent of Everett Cotmnunlty 
CoWi'jXt J'-ver tt, Wishin^ton, and one of 
•ilx «/t).'Tit»^ c^^mnmnity college presidents In 
tho LnileJ States, talked about dlscrlmi- 
niCi i*;,iinst: woaien in all se*;ments of 
tL-Jucaiion. Ms. <i.v!er, a lawyer and dlr- 
e titr >f the Ocfi.'v .>t Civil Rl>;hts. Dep- 
irt-n.'n:: Hea th, Education and Welfare, 
!Ls iisr l U'^vil i^;p*jct3 of sex dlscrlml- 
:m t i ni hv f luv- It i.>na I institutions that 
re eivt' feeler il ilvl, which her office 
iii vos t i n^i tf s . ^Sc:< il rlnilnatlon Is 
ille.'il Sy Title IX of liie KducaClon Amend- 
"UMi r > » r I'f '1 . ) 

Ms. i' .^r.', wh > V.) )k.e first, said that for 
i woT-.i;i S'u e-: still sht- ''had to look 

1 i I ■ Liv, !:hin'< llko i rrvm, md work 
! i k-' I I > ^: . ' 

Tt'n'^ i' i --xi^Inn"! tivit n» iriru;s will he 
u^l { ^ :\r ''it rn»' >';ntry to rofini^ 
"'u- Vr^^-r ^his -)r> ^.s^ has t iktMi pl iie, 

imi-'i -i r ; > ^ > th*' Pr*vsM»»nt 

' si.^ni'-*;. Th** :) r - f d'lr^- may h^' m (nrr^ 
;» ; i ;h.» ! v 1 ^ ' > . 

Ms. ►' if'' i!!**! in tr»ist»-''S uvl lirinis- 
^rir.*ri r • mk.^ r:i*« mn 1 ru: of sex di^^rrl- 
"^inirt M ^♦•ri 'mIv iin ** \r*' fh>» pei>- 

;j!r' "whi' r-'il! / uf'- iri'l fir^>." ''W«' ir*- 
/c » i ft hi'/.' ^ > l«i Tn^r.' t'> r>'^ ruit w^)m*n 

m • ! -ni n* » r i t I s . " s.M*^ sa i d . 



She cic^d the case of a nedical school in 
Seattle^ Uaahlngton» that la in the proceaa 
of litigation b^cauaa they allef^dly die- 
criminated agalnat women. The court sub- 
poenaed their admission records and found 
comments on women applicants such as "she^s 
rousy" or "she's very good looking." 

Ms, Poore believes that coimnunity colleges 
are sincere in wanting to comply with the 
new rules. 

Other facets of sex discrimination mention- 
ed were the need for maternity leave for 
men and equal retirement and fringe bene- 
fits for women. 

One of the problems Ms. Poore discussed 
was the fact that anyone can file a sex 
discrimination complaint, whether there 
are any grounds for the complaint or not. 
One of the first steps the person takes is 
to go to the press. After the story hits 
the papers, she explained, "we are fre- 
quantly judged guilty from the snart and 
have to prove our innocence." 

Ms. Kinder discussed, in depth, the pro- 
visions of Vltle IX of the amendments which 
cover admissions, treatment of students, 
and enployment. 

In explaining admissions, she said that if 
admission quotas for men and women are set 
up» they must be eliminated. If there has 
been discrimination in the past, then 
active recruitment must take place to make 
up for the minority. 

Discussing treatment of students, Ms, 
Kinder said that athleitcs is one of HEW's 
biggest problems. There is much disagree- 
ment as to how far eq^iallty should go in 
this area. As the amendment reads now, a 
school cannot segregate on the basis of 
sex, except In competitive sports. How- 
ever, In intramural sports and physical 
education classes there cannot be any dls- 
cr Imlnat Ion . 

In reviewing sex discrimination In employ^ 
ment, she cited the example of her office 
investigated several years ago when a worn- 
\n faculty member, teaching a traditionally 
rrvile departrru^nt, filed a complaint because 
she difl not rec»'lve t^^nure. After Invest- 
igating, HKW tutind that the if^stntctnr 
ha<l more di'grees than her nvi!»» (olh/aKues 
and was an ♦^xcelU»nt teacher. A(cnrdln>'. 
to the hi»afl of the departrr^'nt , *^h\w was too 
I //.r^'ss I vt* . In a nvin it woiild be all r igiit 
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but dhe*8 got to go/* 

Ml. iUad«r Mid thdt the University of 

Washington Is In the process of being in- 
vestigated for sex discrindnation and HEW 
h<i:4 threatened to withhold the school's 
federal funds unless the University of 
Wci«ihiai(ton coises up with a suitable plan 
ti> ?nd the discrimination. 

^he said that when an institution fails 

to .otplv with the new rul*»s it is possible 

that the trustees could end up in Jail. 

>no trustee In the audience asked Ms. Kin- 
J-r It she would be kept busy invest igat- 
l^f^ui III-* L I tut ItMis and complaints or 
th.it there wt^uldn't be time to investigate 
thK siaaller .: >minunlty ^jolleges. She an- 
-wvr^d, "that's hard to say. We have a 
w >r> plan. Complitnts do have a big part 
la it, but We hav*;* a rrumdate to do large 
and ^rnall prlvite investigations. We do 
trv l^ J(i I mixttiro ot invest i>^ations/' 

v. >iher persv>n was concerned with the back- 

r "ina rh»- HKW investigators. Ms. Kin- 
Jt-r S lid the Invest l/,ators have varied back- 
er inds riMch 1^ law, nealth, construction, 
4:1 t cJ"v:aLion, ind that each person Is 
IS it .ini'^^* 1 Invest li<ar Ions relatin^^ to their 
>w^i pirtltular field. 

:].M3k' I i uhCf r WIS enutted from the audience 
when one rr^An isked Ms. Poorc how he oould 
»;et ftvirernUy leave. She replied, "why 
di)n'L yo'i )ust *v» ^^'^ f^^r it." 



Staff Valuation Vffo/ 



r> wh')'^. m ! f ir how m»irh are thv staff and 
ri.Ht..,'e i >l \ nTjniinicy .:nlle/,r ivcoirUible 

r )r st Klt nt m i tc it her activitie s tliat are 
>nn«»' to i with th*' srhool but not \ part <)f 

• 'w Vr* .^il »r ' 'i^^ i • 'J 1 um? 

• ' i r itr^'rr^t t ) < -)V^tr th»' wi virlety 
' |irstii)ns pres»*nted t*) the parv^l the 
■ n^wefn w*»r»» TDStly general and applicable 
> » I I*' ✓^es :\r\f I >nwl li^ . 

rb«»y )7*'r 'd Hnrm* of the f<illowln^. 

- Sfidenf i' tlvlties ind ^ Inbs 

- K.i.HL<i >f finilty salary inrrerises 
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It is not possible for most colleges to 
recognise all factionst organisstionSt stc* 
becaMa of llndtad faculty tim and coW^ 
ege funds. 

Professional evaluation is necessary to 
diicide salary Increase issue. 

MoreLaborRelation 
Changes Anticipated 

Anyone on a college board %iho does not 
realize the change in labor relations and 
that more changes are coning is in for a 
rude awakening, Charles Green of the Mus- 
kegon. Michigan Conanunity College told a 
workshop group on the in^)act of negotia- 
tions on instututional management in the 
closing day of the Portland, Oregon con- 
vention . 

That labor negotiations and problems are 
wi::h the college program appeared to be 
accepted by all present at the workshop, 
and the questions arising showed concern 
about faculty and staff drifting into the 
labor union type of negotiations. 

"Where does the student profit in this?" 
one trustee asked. 

"He doesn't," the speaker replied. 

The trustees attending this meeting were 
told to have a philosophy in mind; decide 
what you are going to do, ba^^ically, when 
you to the bargaining t^blc. 

A bnrjMinlng team representative of insti- 
tat ionil ruanagcmen t Is dcs Irable , but 
'.hose ct the meeting were told to have a 
team whose riicmberH are dependable and truth- 
ful md If you do not have that fire the 
nembers . 

It was pointed out that there are danK^TS 
of Hovr^* membera dealing on the side with 
union nei^ot lators . 

"The bark'.alnln^ team must nvilntaln credi- 
bility, truKt the administrator, and bark 
him up as ne^/)t lat Ions progress. 

Anions the baair procedures to follow as 
advanced at the session were: 

Be aware of what Is being paid ff>r similar 
positions elsewhere In the area; 



Look at what you paid staff and faculty 
aenbers rather than the pay schedule; 

Reali^e that there are Jangtjra In consider 
Ing the cost of living; 

Realize that a board meiaber on a negotla* 
tlon team must be cautious at all tlws, 
as a wnr<l frnm him can be Interpreted as 
J bi>ard policy and that other board mem- 
bers can be put on the spot; 

RejLlze that there are times when It might 
be advisable to hire an outside profes* 
s ional . 

It was brou);ht out that the 'e are dangers 
In putting a Jean or a department chair- 
Skin on the negotiation team. The college 
business manager, personnel manager, and 
curriculum directors aie likely candidates 
for negotiation teams. 

Speakers brf)ught out the fact that It was 
most Important that credibility be roaln- 
t lined at all tlmt^s and that negotiation 
teams should avoid milking snap judgments. 
Instead members Initially should take 
problems under .ilvlsement and go back to 
chtrlr bovirJs tor <:onsul tat Ion. 

rht! anL)ns Jo that* It was said by those 
oxperlt;n«*f 1 in the flclJ» .ind tht-y consult 
with t!it!lr e :<c Mjt i VL»s or mcnbershlp before 
rrwikln.; rinil lt»« isi.>ns. 



Bargaining Roles Listed 

' V H ifh Lip i^'-^mr. 
r'-u- r ' '^fistr-f's in 'oll*- tlve bar- 

- ' U ^hi : i . ' ' ih»'ij, inli- 

. . • • ' J ! ; • i ! * r i "i*' t rs » f *• i' h 

; - . ' i - M ..M ' I r i -i'- . I > ^ iM ^^'i U with 

r* I'- r 1*^ >rM. ' i'r \*^' 'd tho 

' » * I '* r ■ • . ^ 1 nil < t i i ^ ^ r wh L 1 

I ' « * i , I ' i in 1 I ; w I V i 1 1 1 ) 
1=! / : . t' : . 

*i !i * -u* •r-i i wh^» Nr/*' ^h*' fln- 



tract agreement » they nuat clearly take the 
lw*ad In preparing aw orderly and equitable 
n ii^tiatiofi. Ttm board miat provide the 

direction to guide the negotiating team. 

The results of collective bargaining can 
have wide ranging reaultSt affecting bud* 
get aa well aa the quality of ediKzation 
In the college. The board must keep in 
mind that it la an adversary relationship 
and not a "kof tee-klatch." 

The board and the president need to be In 
close contact* The president, who should 
be on the board team, needs to be consulted 
about past problema, but he or she aa well 
as any board member ahould never do the 
negotiating. Board nenbera and college 
presidents are susceptible to public prea- 
sure and lose their ef fectlveneas at the 
bargaining table* Occasionally when presi- 
dents are uaed as negotiators, it will under-* 
mine the effectiveness of the college 
adnlnls trator. 

The following lists briefly sobk of the pro-* 
cedures that will help the trustees to deal 
effectively with collective bargaining: 

1. Recognize grievances and legal respona- 
Iblllty; grlevaiice procedure should be 
studied* 

2. Be familiar with terms such as: Impasse 
mediator, arbitrator, strategies, im- 
plementation of contract. Finn lan- 
guage In the contract Is vital. 

3. Vho will be Included In the bargaining 
unit - faculty, office staff, etc.? 

4. Get expert help; read Information and 
contract procedures. 

5. Pick a chief negotiator and supply that 
person with a policy that Is set by 

t' J board . 

b. Decide on the scope of the negotiations; 
will they Include working conditions or 

be llinltfd to one or two I terns » budget, 
etc . 

7. Tfu* smellier the niinhfr on the negotlat- 
iUpi, team the hotter (e/u h side selects 
the nunber of their t«j»m lndepcn<lont ly) . 

H. Ri%»ulati' the pro,;rrsK hut A'.lve the t^am 
I free h«md to art out derlsl(ins pre- 
viously m,wlt' hv the board. 

9 . Tl n^' sc hedul In^ for ni^p.o t lat Ions ran 
he use f til hy rti* laying thf strike in a 
tlrm* when It will cnuse the least 
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harm to the students. 

10« Cheek &t*: Ummi It only one pmtty 
gets concession, the other party 
should ue bene tit in also. 

U. T\e jttitude of the board is vital 
because education is usually it^ the 
political arena; faculties have 
learned to use thin political arena 
to their advantage. 

12. Mever pay more to end a strike than 

yoa would have paid to avert a strike; 

credibility is undertalned when this 
procedure is not followed* 

There lit a push by the students to be a 
part of the nej^o t lat ions . Tuere II a grow- 
awireness by students of their involve- 
nunt in the decisions made by college ad- 
iTvinis^rat i )n3, and they are also concerned 
1^ :)asuna;rji. It a strike occurs they, 
irter ill, are the ones who suffer most. 

In ca.Ht? )f a len-^thy strike, efforts ahould 
ht» awde to help them to enroll in neighbor- 
ing collcos. But the board and adtnlnistra- 
tif>n must keep in mjnd that the student 
interest in the colleite is transitory and 
that their temporary interest must not 
infhieace decisions that will affect the 
collei^e for lon^ periods of time. 

The board must also keep in mind that some 
colleges are picked as target areas for 
unionliations. strikes or other labor move- 
mt^nts, regardless of what they do to avoid 
such action. A strike does not necessarily 
mean that there are legitimate grievances- 
low pay, ui\attrac t ive working conditions, 

reasonable demands on faculty time, etc. 
-rather **trlkins^ seems to have become a 
status svTibol; i mi» ins of gaining rcvo^- 
ni t ion . 

Rf' -entLy the piiiC pro.^ldent of the NrlA 
pr- il.;tt*l I nsLlonvlMt* ^^\lon by 1980, rruik- 

p-^Hlblt» i nittonwl U* strike. Thin 
^i>n-;r^r/ '-'ili vhan/f the f?in^tlv)nH -^n^l 
l.^v#-l r,)^^nr »t ■ ommimttv nlle/.rH .m well 
IS iti^r l:\ the whole rf)»jntry ind h iv*- 

7*sr :).>iiri il I Tip 1 I r .| r I s . One rami fl- 
it i^fi -^.'iM T^' U) phasing out the local 
h.> ir 1 W tr'KSt^*eH whlrh wotild lack rhe 
pi)w#»r nee le ! t ) led with a statewide or 
n»tl'>nwlde 'ml )n. With *iuch power there 
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will be coercion and #ven now coerclori 
muBt bm faced with a quiett fin rafuaal 
to coerced. 

R%tinif S^stm Adritii 
For SiJitftJnf Exmutint 

Hoat inportant to the search and aelection 
of a new chief executi'^e is an understand- 
ing and agreenent within the board regard- 
ing the role» the dutiea^ and responsibil- 
ities of the superintendent. Such «jnder- 
standings and agreement underlies an ex-* 
press ion of the kind of person wanted for 
on executive position. 

In practice, every chief executive's job 
is different, and the difference should 
bt* recognized because of differences be- 
tween coraounities and the different parties 
concerned within the connunity college. 

Some form of rating system should be used 
with evaluation criteria to aid in a con- 
sistent system of decision making vhau 
reviewing candidates. 

A timetable should be set up, if only 
tentative, so that the board may make the 
best use of its time in this process. 
Haste should be avoided. 

E^asically, the board should be heavily in- 
volved in the search and selection of a 
president, if only because the board is 
legally the hiring authority, and should 
know best what the Job requires. 

When a board doesn't have the time or fac- 
ilities to perform the job, help muf^t be 
called in. usually in the form of a paid 
consultant. Further help may be realized 
In the form of special committees. 

Art Ion through coimnlttet* miiy also be useful 
early on in th»' procedure to formulate 
pos i t ion ann()uncem*«n tn, e va lua t Ion ( r I rer- 
la, /ind \ r It lap, system for candidates , 
althoa,;h this tm-thod may result In nerlous 
regrets for the hoard In th*- years ^hat 
fol low, 

The job does belong, to tht board, and they 
should do It. 



Altirnttet Suf fitted In Afttmtnt Efforts 



by ioWre Larrancc 



JaiKS H. Hln.iont predlJent, DeKalb Cotammlty 
College, Georgia/ hosted a special work- 
Rhop on ill ternatlvea to collective bargalr* 
in^ ^^n the final driy oi the convention* 

Hlnmm Htated that .it!Veral year-* ago at an 
AC'JT convrntlon In Dttnver he ha I debated a 
union orj^.inlzer who at the tlwe was "a hard 
iivm to tlnd ' Now, with the growth of Un- 
L)nlsm on cDminnnity co lie eafrpuscs, Hln- 
st^n 4tlll t Ir^Til V bel levcs that collective 
bati^alnlufc; Is not inevitable In all schools 
w\iX speiks to chat v-rfect. 

Nationwide thcr*' rire ),986 negotiated con- 
tra, t.n with ^0 states engaging In one form 
o: bargaining or another. ^'Twelve states/' 
Hil.l Hinson, '*have 3.14) of the negotiated 
contacts/' In 1970 only 58 contracts 
we re ncgot lated • 

'*Tlie steam roller has begun to move," said 
Hliisv)r. , ''Dit It hi^n't ovtirrun all of us 
vi?c.** Hlns >n rUfJ somt; Industries that 
tlourish Wit >ut unions, spccLficall/ 
Ob I :a Air Llut^s. 

Ml:\s fn h ir ii. te r Ized the current genera- 
tiMi ' r' trustees is the ones who must find 
^hv» S ) * lor s . "We soek trut^ through 
re. son," h** salt, " ind we roust be a model. 
\\ itL rs iant)L assume this pc^sture, 

then v:u> - m " 

HLn-i iM rh i*^ ')IU'. tlve bargaining 

mri * ' Ii-t*- "l» ir.i in. I taxvs - with a cer- 

I i r) r ,f I ' "1 I piT^nn who believes 

\'\ \r wL^h :i ir 1 w rk :>*''^pl,' ^ \\\ work 

\ > . " 

\i **T-^ »^ ; -^'r"; 1- olL'-tive hir/.am- 

-"r-': I o I t i vt* Sar/ain- 

\ \ \ wi-^i;^ ;:^r'T-i ♦ i /' " irierwle^l i^^re*.*-- 

"' , if. ; ' . ' •.'^ • > : 1 1 X \ \\ srH>r f nX 
• I ^ ; 1 ; ! ' r r > I h , " " t r ir \ s 1 1 ' - - 

- — . • • r : >w-r i "^r..^ 

■ ' : . 1*1 • I ' 1 " i^/ :) r h fi . '* 

^ . " ' t • • i :■ . ' I r I i ni : 4 , fU n *n id - 
I • t 1 ; ' w'-- .>:,*-».. yni In ^lr»^lirl- 

" \ * M i.' ! i r -."-^ • ^; . " ho I | 'V ons ii\v r ible 



promise," according to Hlnson. The thrust 
of this r£thod Is to lliuit the agreement's 
scope, perhaps by keeping college policy 
declslont out of the antter, and obtaining 
a "post-agreement procedure/^ that pro- 
tects the public through the funding pro- 
cess, 

"Substltutlonr that fall short," was termed 
"a slow dovn procede.re." 'Hie Idea here Is 
to use meetings and conferences as a pre- 
lude to ultimate collective bargaining. 

"Transferring the authority to another 
power," was termed "the surrender appioach," 
that Hlni^on feels arises from the belief 
that statewide bargalnls;g may be more suc- 
cessful than local decision making. Hlnson 
expressed fear tl at this method reduces 
the Importance cf local boards. 

"The educational team approach is what I 
believe to be possible if you're in one of 
those places that still has time," stated 
Hinson, However, this wthod requires re- 
spect for different college groups and 
faculty work in student affairs, 

Hlnson see-* the final nnathod as the best 
In accordance with what education should 
be. 'Collective bargaining is alien to 
what lye talk about as being the best in 
education (I.e. indivld^l attention)." 
he said. "Education Is a different type 
of enterprise." 

Citing the problems of collective bargain- 
ing. Hlnson described t'ae tendency "not to 
^top, and all to fall Sefore It." 

<,hiestloaIpg the reasons behind unions, he 
said, "what have we done that causes peo- 
ple tf) organize to bring us Into submission? 
T>iey're ju.st trading /ne m.ister for another." 

Minson rlf.srrihed the "ultimate picture** of 
unionism - "violerue of picket lines and 
an »t hi»r task m.^ster for teachers , xmM 
initlallv drfilrated interests of educa- 

Mssin.', [)eKaIh, flirvion latided "frank 
d 1 sc iiss ( on s f o r all ic^\^v\\K^ /.roups , " as 
»n»' wav to .wold Hari'^alnin^. In addition, 
at hudk'^et m^ikirn: tlm*- all parties ar»» 
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Mked what they'll need for the next year, 
and when the reeources are divided » thm 
dlseueslone beforehand lead to eh/^rlng. 
In^ut ia stressed at DeK^lu. 

"The key/* said Hlnson, •'Is to be sincere 
and h«)nest to ask for input.'* 

Ouestlonlng of the speaker raised the idea 
of the college president's role in bargain- 
in^. "The president cannot be the darling 
>f tht bo.ird/* sjU Hinson. "He must play 

the inidiilenvin rulo." 

>ri tht» que<?lton of secrecy In negot lationSi 
Hinson stressed the iiq^ortance of open 
rr4?*?tin<s and pre-established routes of in- 
for^itton to inpetlnKS* 

Althni;;;h Janies Hinson feels that unions 
nuiy be useful it they avoid abuses of 
power, lie still feels that there is a way 
f >r vooimitnitv iollci^es without them* 

Polo Aho Retirement 
P/on Brings SoWngs 

"We're r.ot trylni^ to get rid of d#»rirlwood . 
These w<ere the words of Harold T. Santee at 
the opening of the Early Retirement Incen- 
tive Pro i<rt^m workshop . Santee, superinten- 
dent of Palo Alto Unified School District, 
p,loAlto» California* explained the early 
retlrenient incentive program that is being 
operated In Palo Alto. 

After ten years of full-time satisfactory 
*iervL:e in the Palo Alto Unified School 
Distric t ind reaching the ago of 50» an 
employee Is eligible for this program. 
Persons opting for this program are re- 
quired to s**rve 30 school days each year 
ar a' tlvltles or services and at times 
f^s t ahl Lshei by the district In consultation 
with the employee. 

Persms in this program are assured of 
inn'xal reru'wal for the foil length of the 
opt ion s»»lertefi or age ^5, whichever comes 
first. They nf> longer are regular employ-. 

>f the dinrrl r. The 'naximtim allow- 
ihle earnln'i^s ff)r a retired employee Is 

Tlie llstrl^'t provides fringe hen»'fUs while 
the »»mpl<'y^»e p.;rt Ic ipates In the program 



which keeps '*new blood** steadily flo*#ing 
into the district. Senior teachers have 
spare tine 4nd teach part-tlae. 

The Palo Alto program has been renewed for 
another year after saving the district 
$16,000. But the program directors are 
quick to admit this year's surplus may h^i 
next yeai*s deficit. 

Citiien lovohemenf Seen 
Adding iNony Benefits 

by Ruth Lindemann 

From the first few statements of the panel 
and those In attendance it was concluded 
that community involvement is necessary 
and desirable. The meeting room, lined %d.th 
posters listing the countless concerns of 
those involved with the community college 
from student to trustee seemed to bulge 
with the ideas presented for furthering 
that Involvement . 

The least of the problems is getting peo- 
ple involved in starting a new institution* 
While the feeling crisis exists and the com- 
munity is in the throes of building a brand 
new, much needed facility, community sup- 
port and interest are high. The real dan- 
ger comes when the crisis is over, the 
buildings are up, £ind the school is func- 
tioning. The community has a tendency to 
sit back and lose interest, it was pointed 
out. 

The coninunity college is visible and vul- 
nerable, more so than the four-year school 
with its closed and often inaccessible cam- 
pus, to critical evaluation and must strive 
to meet the needs of the community and to 
involve the community in meeting the needs 
of the college. 

The administration needs flexible guide- 
lines to decide what the school is going 
to do and for whom and how it will be done. 
Flexibility is necessary, because the edu- 
cation process should be oriented to the 
cooBBunlty which It serves and change with 
the changing needs of the community. Wide 
cotmnunl ty representation is necessary to 
establ Ish realistic guldel Ines . 

The president's role Is a key to community 
relations. The office should not feel 
threatened by bo ^rd or commtinlty pressure. 
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and the president must be vllllng to guide 
not dictate. 

When a college adelnlstratlon is seneltlve 

to cotmmmity needs and sincere i.i Its 
object Ives, the communlny will respond 
with support 

When contact Is Lost with tne connuiiity. 
Individuals feel alienated. They feel 
dhut out of the decision o^klng process. 



BLST GOPI AV/yU8U 

and the college loses support. Poeple need 
to feel that their Ideas and suggestions 
are being cr^nsldered and accepted. A very 
i^>ortane point is to find a way for co«* 
plaints to be voiced* The workshop brought 
out that 't is vital to Involve not only 
supporter! but those with negative feelings 
and to gl € them opportunities to be 
Involved In a constructive manner. 




Wallace Olllla, Jackson, Michigan Conanunlty College, reviews values of Senior 
Cirizen programs at Portland, Oregon, Convention. 

S^enjor Citiiens Seek Improvement 



by Ruth Llndemann 

Interview: Wallace 01 1 1 la. Dean of Com- 
nuinlty Services, Jackson Community College, 
Jackson , Mich. 

Mr. Wall ice 01 1 1 la » one of the panel men>- 

f )r the workshop on ^'Pro^rams for the 
Senlv)r Cltl7.en," said that a growing number 
or persons of retlreitient age are taking 
I usHS It o(:)rnm!inlty colleges. 

fobs ire not the only objective of people 
who ittend school/' Olllla explained. The 
rejsons that many senior citizens enroll In 
college llffer from those of younger, job 
orU'nted persons. Older persons are seek- 
In*; t) up*^rade their lives by exposing 
th**.-ns'' I s ro enrifhlni^, cultural experiences 
in { i' 'riirln«', skills rio rop^ witfi a swiftly 
c\\M\ / in*; so^: ty . 

"fn r^vi* hin^ out to the S/^nlor citizen the 
o-nmiinitv - fulfills Its objertlve 

provi N* •^du' irion for the tor.i] ronmtin- 
ir 01 1 il , ^ \\\. 




AMOClitlon of Community Co)^#g« TruttMt 

955 L Enfani Plaza, S W , 
Suite 1406 

Washington. D C ?0024 
202 488 8277 
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Oregon Governor louds Community Colleges 

1 ; : ^ ir»"/on'-J p >niil ir ind widelv qtwUed ^ovemcr, credited Community Colleges 
*. -iKin.: i:\ uip ir 1 U" Ltvl lon t r ihtit ion s in e ihti be^Inninp; of free education when 
. K - •::>.• lit^] A,ssor i i^^n ot^ Comnunity Collov;o Trustees Convention 

, ► ::i i:^!. viniod, howevrr, that collective bargaining is coining and 

. iiirhklir;*; t^rMsh*»r-^ v mn-^t Ki* hold In second cLiss c 1 1 1 /enshlp . 



< • • ' : 
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r r:i is r.^untrv 
i i ■ i*^ ion (iowr- 
♦ ■ r s ) f As -i' 5 - 
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rnild iT^inner defc^nded the bargaining prin- 
ciple. 

"Kvon rhnu?;h it's now a b\iyer's rvirket with 

r->spr> L t'l fiirin.; t^'acht r^;, tlio recilly gi)od 
pt^s will n.)L iMni", stift'cr low pay /md in- 
,-:isi!Liv*- t r»' 1 1 "U'tU , lu* sai^l, "in thr U>nR 

r'lM it ; . .'ir '-hildr^'n, ihv students, wJio 

:^ I ' h»* n i ; t p r i i , " 

f ^ m Ca II it - r r rwii- d ro 1 U-^ ■ t i v»' har/,a in- 
i , / I , I ( r»' t r i )M ' f i s i t iia f i < in wh i( h 

> , i !• > iM lis 'iss i ron nur r fit* i r 

. ,r 4.* ■ / iU' . ■ s m l wfiirn conipronusc ( .in be 
r- i -rv* ! . 

Mr t 'Id in . HI !!• ri^ thit. [> u k.-d t }u_ hall- 
r u t!if i'Mft land liot^'l tl\it It was at 

^ii^ 'ir.:in/. tfiat th»' \')7 ] nrt'»^>u 1 i s 1 • ture 

I'iop t an art ,:ua ran t pe i n l\u: r i y)\ t n f 
pnMit eni^i loy*'i' ; to har.',aiii .ind, f«>r al!:iost 

ill r 1 issi'S nf *'rT^)l(>yrrH, tla' rb',hf t<> 
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strike. 

^'Even if legislaturas deny the right of 
civil servants to bargain collectively and 
to strike. I think that some day the courts 
will insist the public ea^loyees - just 
Like wooien - cannot be disc riodna ted again- 
st/* he continued. "They cannot be held 
in pernunent second class citizenship/' 

"When you cooie down to it, you have to 
re<jomil2e that teachers aren't overpaid. 
And there Is more of a possibility that 
they will be underpaid if chey are denied 
the rii^ht to bargain." 

Lineal control of community college5 was 
suppc^rreJ by tk)Vfrnor McCall^ and he added 
that there was strength in the community 
Ci)lle»;e Dovemt?nt in having financial sup- 
port flowing; to at Leant somt^ extent from 
Loval property taxes. 

"It is Tiv own fee I in*; that community col- 
Le.^e trustees ou»^ht to be lorall;^ elected/' 
<ivernor McCall continued* "I know of at 
L^ ist «>ne state whore they <ire appointed 
r>v the governor. C»>mmanity colleges 
a:id ul other schools need some suide- 
lirics from the legislature and some unl- 
r^m refill itions Crviir the state board of 
eaucitlon, t>ur It ilw<iys has been my opin- 
ion that the people of the community know 
more ibi>'it wh.it they want and how they 
want to i^et it than anybody sitting in a 
state • ip i to I 

Ore/,onians also reject "b i ^-brother ism" 
the .governor iddeJ. "Our les^islature and 
state ho.ird of education tively pursue 
the r:orl )n that thev rnust keep their hiinds 
f rhe lor 1 1 s/hools as much as possible. 
rh>» i i ^ 1 1 1 'ir^' has ev^»n adopted a state- 
"it-nt triat -'O' -^ur i/rs Inc il initiative and 
."i^i r in t*-»' i • ).* 1 1 1 a t i tu(!e . " 

** ! iM^'^fir \^ P'SsiSLe, w#: also try to 
<^.*:i ^he hi/,.>-;t ')r jtyhT — thi* federal 
.V '/•' r*; '»Ti t tiw rTvirM.',em.'n t -ict. 

[.t^" v»«r'-»TV :>r'>7iic fln/inclil siip- 

.' 'V ml \r\i\r \ : )r ifi: worthwhile 

I i ; .rrfc' r-^/ ilir irv rithority h»-y:)nd askio*', 
^ r \:\ I ir.ri;;/, wh^rh^r the Tioney 

Arv^th^ r i ^^ i*' »»'t ire th*^* stite of Oregon, 



according to Governor HcCall, la whether 
atiklenta ought to be repreaented on acat€ 

boards of education or higher education* 

"Oregon hasn't totally resolved it, but we 
have leaned pretty far forward." 

In trying to add students to your board, 
you will almost invariably be confronted 
with the notion that if the students are 
represented, then the faculty also must 
be, he continued, but aoded that that 
doesn't necessarily follow, saying that 
faculty members provide the services; they 
are not the consumers of it* 

"^y putting students on our state boards 
and coordinating councils, we simply are 
recognizing the right of consumers to be 
represented 

The governor sa. e could imagine few 

circumstances in wti. a school board 
should close Ltd doors to the public. 

"If the people are convinced that its right 
to know is protected, you will have their 
confidence," he said. "Just one secret 
meeting on a matter that is obviously of 
public interest can destroy in a minute 
what it took years to build." 

Governor McCall lauded the particular 
strength of community colleges across the 
nation and because they are tailorable. 
If there is a shortage of skilled workers 
in a particular field, a community college 
can gear up right now to provide the 
required training. 

"But whatever you do toward resolving the 
problem of making accessible all the edu- 
cation Americans are entitled to, please 
don't forget the value of requiring your 
students to contribute toward tuition. 
Wlien students are seeking education beyond 
what's ^,iiaranteed » it's important that 
they rrvike an Investment in the suceess of 
the schrK)ls tliey attend," the governor con- 
tinof^l. "Kven a small investmt^nt enhances 
t\u'ir interest and lets them have a real 
St ikf In s^irlf^ty's t^f forts to providtj in- 
iividiMls witfi the tcnils for perst)nal 
arh i e vernrii t . " 

"I say this even though my gut inclination 
t v/ors a basic education entitlement of K 
through 14/* 
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Collective Bargaining 
Seen Expanding 

by Ruth Lladenvinn 

Collei tive bargain In,^ laws are not In 
r.>r.'e in \t least 20 states, and the 
crenJ is rising. These laws require 
'Anl.m rf/*^,^ni t I.m and nek^otlatlon with 
a July ?.'lt»v ted body. Delays are useful 
t\)r Che ho ird of trustees, but unions usu- 
ally push for elections to avoid delays. 

Once negotiations have been agreed upon, 
Che union will generally comply with 
e.^loyer preference as to wUoui and what 
areas will be included in the collective 
bar;i^ainlng unit. 



con MMUBli 

the students, is made t:o look Irresponsible 
in the eyes of the public. 

Soroetiioes the effectiveness of the board 
is undermined by teacher members who re- 
veal board strategy to the unions. It is 
imperative that the board be composed of 
persons who do not serve private interests. 
"Teachers unions, despite claims of • strik- 
ing, for better education* are only concer- 
ned with what can be gained for the mem- 
bers/' Potter warned. 

The public must he alerted to union strate- 
gy that seeks to undermine public confi- 
dence in the board. 

It is best fur the board facing collective 
bargaining, and every school board is pre- 
dicted to be meeting that issue in the 
future, to retain an attorney who la « 




Inr )r'Tvit ion on virtually any subject pertaining to Community Colleges could be 
^ntalnr'l at the Portland, Orej?,on» Convention. 



A'l'»r i hir'f c i I t^^r has been ^ele*"t- 

• •1, rM.i': p^'r-;on ^hoMl i i') the talkin.^,; 

shr>Ml i u'rv-* to evihiatt* re- 
. - ; ; ,r 'U' v ^ L : i .ir* t i t i^)n team. 



i i -IS ^ h I t it i s r 
n • r-i'' 1 w i ^ fi ' . )n f 1 n 



)■) ir ! ml i i iii'i i i l r 1 1 io[i wriu are baiic- 
i-.; nut*' -'^iirily it ^-^^r^^-; Th^' hn ir i 
vhi h i^ r- r . tfi»' taxp iy^»r^ \:\ \ 



specialist In labor law and experienced in 
reprt'sentln>; publlr employers. 



Regional Approach Aids Financing 

N . [)v an K V an H Interview 

ik»c ius»» of the l;i,:h rr)st of rrv^st technical 
pro>\ram^. wliich aw the backbone of the 
<'.cTTm!in i ty (:olh«/.c pro/,ram tfie rei;innal 
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approach has been found effective In some 
states, especially those with high popula- 
tion density. 

Cooperation In regionalizing expensive pro* 
grains has been successful In the New Jersey 
area where Evans Is employed* He explained 
that students of one district who wish to 
take a course i^lch Is being taught In a 
neighboring district but not In their own 
are allowed to attend the neighboring 
school on what Is called a chargeback sys-- 
tem. A reciprocal certificate Is given to 
the student which makes him eligible to 
attend the out-of-dlstrict school at In- 
district costs to the student. 

Evans was full of praise for ACCT, which 
has done much to educate trustees and 
familiarize them with legislative channels, 
acts as a lobby for legislation sympathe- 
tic towards community colleges, and In 
general help? trustees to fulfill their 
roles as direct representatives of the 
taxpayers. 

The trustees fur a college should be very 
caretul to select a president who will 
serve them and the students well, was one 
of the suggestions that N. Dean Evans, 
president of New Jersey Conmunlty College, 
made while discussing the relationship 
that exists between the board and the 
college administrator. That relationship 
determines the policy of the administration 
for operation of the college and the role 
of the president. 

The trustees and college president should 
j)^ree trom the start on the extent of the 
job and formulate a hiring policy that is 
acceptable to all. Once these factors have 
bc.»en worked out and clearly understood, 
F:vms iJvised that the board should allow 
the president to select the faculty be- 
^ i'use it Is the president who takes re- 
?;p'>ns ibi 1 i ty for the educational program 
o f the schoo I . 

Naturally there should also be agreement 
on saliry schedules. Evans pointed out 
that this policy would vary from state to 
statp because tht -^p schedules depend on 
the pattern of stcvte l^jnding, amount of 
campuses ^overed by ' ne college, and the 
hniirs '5* work required of each employee. 
The trend, f^^reseen by £vans, is toward 
Tw>r^» Pri tr il i /at Inn ')f edtiratlon boards. 

"Tontrary to common belief, broader based 



taxes do not necessarily mean loss of 
local control/* Evans added* However, be- 
cause of the ouch loproved methods of com-- 
mmication and transportation, it is be- 
coming easier and sometimes more efficient 
for fewer people to serve larger and larger 
areas* 

In most states there Is mutual recognition 
of state and local control and this Is 
vital to keep the system in balance. 

Identifying Community Needs Vital 

by Susan Mines 

In the workshop on "Cotnoiunity Needs - How 
Do We Identify Them," the president of 
Florida Junior College, Ben Wygal said that 
the leadership of the college has "reallz* 
ed the significance of developing a sen- 
sitive and listening ear to the community's 
needs as an essential aspect of program 
development.'* 

In addition to first hand information, FJC 
uses inquiries from potential students, 
close communication with community agen- 
cies, lay advisory committees, and a var- 
iety of surveys to develop a sensitive ear 
to community needs. But» according to Wy- 
gal, the most valuable tool of all has been 
a community needs assessoient , which FJC 
took last fall. 

He compared the process of taking the 
assessment with fishing. A person can fish 
without really knowing anything about the 
different kinds of fish. With a community 
college, there is a definite need to study 
the population, to see what the coranoinlty 
college needs are, and how the public per- 
ceives the community colbjge. 

In explaining the steps FJC took in taking 
the needs assessment, Wygal said that the 
school developed the survey Instrument, 
employed personnel, printed survey material, 
took the sample, and then analyzed the 
contents . 

Students were used to conduct 867 interviews 
with members oi the community. The ques- 
tionnaire used had 77 questions which the 
people rarely refused to answer. 

FJC found, by means of this survey, that 
the people wanted more vocational educa- 
tion which has since been expanded at the 
college • 
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It was also discovered that only five to 
six percent felt FJC has discriminatory 
policies. He stated that vlth the black 
students who had actually gone to FJC, 
tills figure *'went down to nil." 

One of the questions dealt with how much 
the community actually knew about FJC. 
The resjlts indicated Chat about 70 to 
80 percent had sufficient knowledge of the 
col lege . 

The needs assessment, which cost about 
$20,000 to conduct, saved FJC money used 
in advertising by discovering that a large 
percentage of the people would send for a 
catalog If they were interested in classes. 
Wygal explained they nad spent a great deal 
of money on newspaper ads in the past. 

Among the advantages of the assessment is 
Che face that it generated more enthusiasm 
within the community, thus making it a 
*;ood public relations move. 

In response to the questionnaires, FJC has 
increased the number of off-campus centers, 
c(?mpleted a women's center, and added 15 
new training programs. Wygal added that 
rlorlda Junior College is pleased with the 
18 percent Increase in FTE which is pos- 
sibly he result of listening more closely 
to the community. 

Hot Topics Here to Stay 

by Barbara McDonald 

The workshop "Brainstorming Hot Topics*' 
pitted the expertisrof two college presi- 
dents and two trustees against the special 
problems confronting community college man- 
ij^ement md was, in the words of chair- 
person Lyie D. Perrigo, trustee, Columbia 
Basin Community College, Pasco, Washing- 
ton, ''an experiment in feed-out and feed- 
ha;k of ideas/' 

Topics fi)r discussion ran the gamut of 
trusteeship headaw'hes, covering manage- 
nnent and piiblic relations, service and 
i)^munity problems, funding, and unions, 

rh*» "cutest" problem, "the effects of the 
pill," quickly becam<3 a ruii-of-the-mll I 
item when it was revealed the underlying 
issue WIS empty seats m the classroom. 
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Declining enrolloient due to declining birth 
rates, absence of the draft, loobllity of 
youth, and choice of delaying poat*hlgh 
school education were determined to be the 
chief causes of under-populated classroom 
situation • 

Pedestrian corrective measures included 
suggestions to vary programs and enrollment 
techniques to appeal to minorities, older 
women, handicapped, and those persons 
forced into unemployment by c^dvancing 
technology. One way suggested that if 
all other measures failed, colleges could 
consider furnishing gynocology consultants 
to local high schools. 

The hottest topic by far was that of tenure. 
Hinirperson Perrigo defined it as the "means 
by which a person is given, more or less, a 
periuinent position." 

Faculty productivity Is at the very heart 
of the tenure issue. Trustee John Slater 
of Florida suggested that much underproduct- 
ivity "might be the result of simple mental 
fatigue, wherein a teacher falls Into the 
habit of using the same eld notes and teach- 
ing the same old way year after year. Fac- 
ulty must be kept fresh In thinking/^ 

Cuch staleness of mind might be corrected, 
said Annabelle Gay, trustee, Harford Com- 
munity College, Bel Air, Maryland, "by in- 
service training and an Inter-college fac- 
ulty exchange program." 

Improvements in tenure policy might begin 
with a ruling similar to that of North 
Carolina which demands "a review of fac- 
ulty tenure every four years," said Raymond 
Stone, president. Sandhills Community Col- 
lege, Southern Pines, North Carolina. 

"...or by allowing only a certain ratio of 
tenured personnel, as is the custom in 
Maryland/' added Miss Gay. 

\ statement from the floor noted that many 
administrators have a buy-off system through 
which the teachet is given employment for 
tne summer, to allow time to find other 
emp loyment . 

A Seattle, Washington, representative ques- 
tioned the buy-off as quasi-retirement pro- 
grams rather than the more desirablf^ firing 
of ;ir. laidesl rable teacher . 

An undesignated speaker noted chat in some 



areas tenure only gives the right to a 
hearing to the person who has been fired « 
which was looked i^on by the delegates as 
a Utopian situation, unattainable by the 
majority ot' union-plagued states. 

Chairperson Perrigo suggested a beneficial 
change in tenure policies could be borrow- 
ed from the productivity lay-off procedure 
used in industry. 

"If business experiences a turndown In pro- 
fits, layoffs begin with the least produc- 
tive; a continuing w^ge is paid for a 
len^th of time, the amount to be determined 
by years of service," said Perrigo. 

A Michigan spokesman disagreed that such 
policy would be acceptable. "Tenure is 
now directly associated with firing. Teach^ 
Inp; staffs are becoming highly unionized 
and seniority, not productivity, is the 
cornerstone of the union contract," he 
said. He also warned administrations that 
all control of faculty can be lost if the 
catch phrase "academic freedom" finds its 
way into the master contract. 

A final warning on tenure policies came 
from a Wisconsin delegate who noted that 
"when a teacher is not doing his Job it 
la one hell of a job to get him out." He 
noted that one failure of administration 
is the lack of development of an adequate 
record system to show that a teacher is 
not acceptable. 

The Bismarck Junior College representative 
submitted the suggestion that the best wav 
to approach the tenure problem was to 
appeal to the professionalism of teachers 
by pointing out to them that tenure pro- 
tects only the poor teacher, thereby put^ 
tln>t rnore pressure for tenure control on 
the people who will benefit and suffer 
from capricious laws. 

In* put On Mana^^ement And Funding 
MiryLmd - 

The ci^e seemH to have brought with It the 
questloii of who Is raanaglnj^ whom. Students 
dem^ind the rl^^ht to say what and how they 
will be taught; faculty and administration 
have their say, also. 

North Carolina - 

Policy division bolls di.wn to drlefjatton 



of responeiblllty * trustees In charge of 
%ihat to teach t president in charge of deGi-* 
eioQS on hmi to Mach. 

Maryland - 

Government has put so many strings on grants 
that the paperwork often negates the help 
originally gained. 

California - 

Look less to government funding to avoid 
strings on policy and curriculum. 

North Carolina - 

Ck)vemment has purchased with taxpayers 
money what the Constitution denied it, 

Florida • 

It is the board^s job to V/ork with the pres- 
ident and faculty to serve the students. 
The best way is to get as much feedback 
from all areas as possible. Lean on all 
groups to extract their best. Strive for 
"laying it on the table." 

Washington - 

Live with the trend rather than trying to 
reverse it. Work with what is here rath- 
er than how to get rid of it. 

No Bargaining D'Etente Offered 

by Barbara McDonald 

"Negotiations of faculty contracts have 
been submerged in the whereas-whereas men- 
tality... we have let unions take over to 
replace gentleia^nly agreements. gr levance 
procedures no longer hinge on good common 
sense but on whether the ciuse is legally 
riKht...the bargaining table has become a 
sounding board for nuisance matters promot- 
ed by militant factions of the faculty 
bargaining board, while the faculty at 
large seldom knows strategies being used 
or conditions being asked on their be- 
half/' said Charles Green, President, 
Muskegon C^jmmunity College, Muskegon, 
Michigan, beginning his discussion on the 
problemH of faculty-management negotiations. 

What has brought on this state of affairs? 

Most of the faculty members of cotwnunity 
colleges came from the ranks of secondary 
schools. Most have migrated to the com- 
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mmlcy college scene to escape Che mater- 
nal/pseernal overseer role they were bur^ 
doned vlth at the io%mt level of education* 
Against this historical backgttiund has e* 
oierged the present day community college 
faculty, hungry for community appreciation. 

**Statua, rather than need or greed. Is the 
forenosc reason for unionisation, "Creen 
said. ''Organlzaclon brings legal recog- 
nition, .1 le.ital security, which gives to 
awny people a sense of contentment*" he 
salil. 

Fivulty ne>?otlators bargain for benefits 
whl h often bring about undesirable In- 
stitutional changes, unapproved by their 
own members. 

Hrina>^o:Tiunt suffers from the '*past prac- 
tlic syndrv)ni' They come away from the 
harga^nlni^ tible with agreements they 
think are covered by unwritten laws, only 
to find out th*?y have given away their 
rl^ht to control their schools' destinies 
bec.iuHe terms wero not spelled out In 
maste r v:ontrac ts . 

Always a point of contention In negotia- 
tions Is the ?4rantln^ of sabbaticals which, 
uiider noriwl procedure, ''demands that the 
U»avo have some advantage for the college," 
'rr*»i'n said. For the board to ^rant a paid 
Loave of ib3env:e that will return no pro- 
duct tvt! Intelllh^ence to the school or its 
HtudfntH Is, In Green's works, "a support 
>r r ipf )f public funds/' 

I)«L'spltf pist ^)rat tlco, unions contlnv to 
hirtl** fnr ur»pro<luc 1 1 ve sabbaticals. 

1 lo * t L vf b ir In I ni< leaders do not want 
t«» . ons ider hi)th sides of proportional 
b ir In in . Tht^y derr.md an Increase In 
P« : >r ^.t' »' hrrs who must carry an In- 

r*' IS" in Iis.s hours but do not w^wnt to 
rt» ;> 1/ r yr t.' i h*»rs who have reduced 

I I ^ ^ hu i r ^ . 

.:o t i 1 1 i )'i i -4 \ trifU»-off system. Muw 
* 111 ) *'.r isp thl 5 p<>lnt. They consider 
r h»' S ir r', I I n f n r ih!** i^derrumrl post » 

{♦ / 'i >fUt'n 1 with 'inrtMllsfi* bir-* 

.'iiiin.t i.vnts^ Flr\ 1 out wtM t thi* op- 

I ♦ J »• n s • ' » . 

K>r ^hci4»» wif^i d^'uhrs .iboijt the lnt»'n- 
"i^ns )r rm* t h' >dt) I o,V/^ f'irulty har^iin- 
ifw. lei.l.Ts, I .«)llef tlve b a r I n I n K 
Hrrir«»/,7 piper, 1 1 1 ust r i r in^^ farulty neg- 



otiators teqhniqu0s and goals la availa- 
ble on requaat from Green's office. 



Oliven Speaks On Doomsday 

Luncheon Address: Doomsday - 1980 
Dr. Mel Oliven, Instructor and 
Scientist, KlrkwDod CoBammity College, 
Cedar Rapids, leva 

by Ruth Llndenann 

Dr. Mel Oliven cited the Biblical adaoni- 
tion to be "fruitful and multiply and to 
subdue the «arth,'* as the root of world 
problems today. The literal interpreta- 
tions of those lines from Genesis are 
still being used to fight birth control 
and measures to conserve precious resour- 
ces and cut do%m on pollution. 

Besides all the old problems of civilixa- 
tion, a new situation which has the abil- 
ity to destroy all life on earth now faces 
Mankind, he warned. 

"Man is only on the edge of just having 
broken with the past. Only now is there 
a world civilization and the chance for -a 
world war is a real one." Dr. Oliven said. 
He went on to explain that probleiM with 
the environment are due to "expediential 
growth.' A sudden, uncontroKable growth 
in population due to advanced technologi- 
cal and medical advancements that prolong 
life and have reduced infant mortality to 
■I point where it is no longer necessary 
for a couple to have eight or more child- 
ren to Insure that at least two will sur- 
vive to support them In their old aRo . 

Cultural traditions die alowiy and arc of- 
ten IntermlnKled with religious beliefs, 
hlnderlni; all birth programs and nullify- 
ing .ilmost .ill efforts nwde In that dlrec- 
t Ion . 

Th.' probh-m of birth rate overtaking the 
• •arrf-.'s rt-Rourrcs i;; not limited to under- 
de VI' 1 opi.,! rountrles. In fact. In the 
IVilt.'il Statt's It Is oven mf)re of a prob- 
lem, altliouv',h the birth rate has been de- 
' lining In riMent years. The U.S. acounts 
for \hZ of the world's population but uses 
more than 'jOX of the world's resources. 
?i)Ht of these vital resources are In the 
harv's of nations who are beroning more 
and mcjre reluctant to help the United 
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StaCit auacaln lea high atandard of living* 

According to cha Naclonal Raaourcaa Coun- 
cil tf raaourcat ara all €hae vlll ba 
available by the year 2000. Even now, 
the world* s grain reaerve is a dangeroua- 
ly low 29 days at chia tine, he said. 

Laaa than 100 years ago moBt of the people 
in the world were involved in agritulture, 
now only six per cent n( the world popula- 
tion is involved in producing food. The 
rapid changes that have occurred in such 
a short tiiae need drastic action, and 
the taethods of the past must be re-evalua- 
ted and brought up to date. 

To illustrate this point. Dr. Oliven ex- 
plained that as little as 150 years ago 
there were only five scientific journals 
printed a year; now e<ich year there are 
billions of pages prinied in the scienti- 
fic field alone. By the titne a child 
born tod^y teaches 65 yearsof age, 97Z of 
ail the knowledge ^.n the world will have 
been accumulated in those years. Science 
alone cannot solve the world's problems 
)r stem the tide of population that threat- 
•enn to engulf us within our lifetime. 

''Comnun Istn, Socialism, or Deiaocracy are 
not capable of dealing with Che problems 
of the environment. Nations must re- 
structure themselves; we must have inter- 
nationalism. To Survive^ people must 
submit to rediictlon of lifestyles and a 
curtailment of freedom. 

Population la only one problem for the en- 
vironment. There are five variables In- 
terlocked In the environmental problem. 
They are: 

I. Popul 1 1 Ion- 1 Imlt Ing j;rowth despite 
Mil Cural b locks . 

1. Food- Ini rt' ISO per raplta output to 
alleviate the rlthal shortage. 

1. Industrial output - bal inre amounts 
to keep down unemployment. 

4. Non- renewab le resoarcen - calculate 
'ISO ind n.'-'ise to ensure supply. 

, P')llut*on - enforrp neressary (ontrols 
to Insure the quality f)f lift?. 

Wron^c attitufles by world leaders triward 
snlvlnit these ^rlthal problems are ratis- 
ln#^ much harm» he said. 



tn a March 29,1974, i|>eech Pope Paul urged 
Che world to \m mrm concerned with shar-^ 
ing chMt with curbing f^pulatlim, 

Soviet and Red Chinese leaders cite pop- 
ulatlon control as an isiperlallstic,4elf- 
Ish policy. 

Hany reeponeible people are confident that 
science vlU solve the problea. "The Life 
Boat Ethic" is discounted as an answer 
by Dr. Oliven. The Idea that we can 
isolate ourselves from the rest of the 
wcrld Is unrealistic. When the people of 
other lands becone hungry enough they will 
use force to get their share. It must be 
taken into consideration th.iit several of 
the developing nations, such as India, 
now have atomic energy and presumably 
weapons. Power is becoming more equally 
divided among nations. 

Dr. Oliven's advice to the gathered trus- 
tees was to be : ^are of the problems and 
to make sure that colleges teach awareness 
of future problems. Colleges must provide 
students with the formal tools to deal 
vlth the uncertainty of an ever changing, 
complex system and to solve problems when 
they have only partial information. It 
is of vital importance to hire administ- 
rators with a view to the future who Im- 
bue the faculty and students with the 
knowledge that current actions have long 
term consequences and who acknowledge life 
in a finite world. 

Dr. Oliven recoonended the following 
shifts in education as: 

1. Imbue students with the recognition 
that the future can be deliberately cre- 
ated. It need not.be Just passively ex- 
perienced. 

2. Provide students with an intuitive 
appreciation for the causes and the conse- 
quences, the costs, and the benefits of 
n^uerial growth and social change. 

3. Provide formal, methodological tools 
for making useful statements about the fu- 
ture condequences and current actions. 

4. Tearh how con^lex systems change over 
time. The social sciences deal prinwirlly 
with static systems at equilibrium. The 
is^ortant real world problems are associa- 
ted with physical and social systems that 
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are j1w.iv!! In illjii»qiill Ibrlum. 

5. Cunvpy the notion of tincertalnty and 
teach th^ beat use of partial InfonMtion. 

6, ^ Tr wltlo Hkllls In the lieslgti of experi- 
ments either mort' Inftirnvit Ion and teach 
toohnl } it»H for .milv/ln.,', data in order to 
iilentitv vaiusil re lac lonsh IpB . 

?ntr.> lui e thi' t Inn* dlmetisloii expHr- 
itlv. "'jrr»?nt u tl.Mis h.ivf li>n^-term con- 
Hec; tiiMU t* » . Students should bv tr. lined to 
iu> lerst M\(l tho;ic iist int results. They 
rfru>uLl he /Jven the ethical foundation re- 
I'ilrod when on tempi at In^ an action that 
1.4 ben*^' f I V* I il In the short run but whose 
\ st;i T..i^t hi^rno by those incoming 
<t*ner it I^uw . 

H. Atkoowledv.c explicitly that man In 
lentlafd to live in a finite world that 
will ilwivs Impose some constraints on the 
r in <e )t vtlons. The Invite of a future 
it. tritjst be r*'i>lai*eil with a vision of 
I linitc. world tllU-d with difficult 
r r I -«» t ? . . StJidcnts shouM l.'am to 
T.i,:*' .*v«Ut»s rhit Inevitably Involve 
Knp r TTi i . 

r !W* i rire the beh.ivi.^r real world 

' r ►.in I /.t c ions . Without a realistic unde*"- 

.* inline >* the ni)tivitions in<l the If- 

v>-ri^c ^>MiMfs in liMlusrrlal and political 

*} ir»' vir r i<- * , >ur students will Inescap- 

;M y :> tr iscrited at their Inability to 

Srin/. ih )'iL ^♦•slribU ('han/es In the 

J r .^a * I / I I ^ns tha'' *',ovfrr. so mu( h i>f 

11^ r I 1 ' , 
• 

I'., r.'.i .i tiw nri'pt of .',0 lis that adapt 
,* »wl / »7»'r i TH' ii\ rr-jpufisc to new In- 
* r '\\ r I "1 . 

jr. )ll7'*n 1 os.vl his ^prf h with a qiiofa- 
M.»'i r r ^ r«MK>WT^i'd 'M-i)nf)mi St Koherr 
i, . it* ; ■ ' r >'i.*r; " Hu* uur^in ;)rospcMt Is not 

■M r i '.iTi t I 4 r *♦ s»'rK t'H' »' . 

M,in * i r rn^- r in spirit ii not »»aslly '-urh- 

i , m ! T^iii i^ N*Tjpr.' 1 r > i )lh>w throii/.h 
i. J »rt**'ic [)r irwi h** s»»»» ; hlmsrlf ifthw; 

, . ^t\.ir is nft»dr 1 i) survlv»» is t\w 
.pirir liv** porr. rr/»'d thi* (^rofk 
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Report Marks 
ACCT Growth 

The Association of Commvmlty College 
Trustev'S has cochl! a long way since ttiose 
HtruggHng days in the early 1970*», the 
report of officers to the trustees and oth- 
ers from across the nation and Canada at 
the <innual convention in Portland, Oregon, 
In September revealed. 

The organization has market growth a- 

cross the nation, said B.A. *'Bud" Jensen re- 

tiring president, and we have good assets." 

''However, our greatest assets are in the 
many dedicated trustees and other workers 
In the community college movement," said 
the retiring president fron Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, repreHentlng the Klrkwood Community 
College . 

Cltlnv; th^* growth of the colleges, Jensen 
S.I Id the* number one goal Is to be a major* 
Itv group, but even now the association 
Is a potent political force. 

And the financial condition of ACCT is 
considerably Improved from those struggling 
days when a loan of $1,350 and a few volun- 
tary contributions started the organization 
off into what has been described as a 
strong soixidlng board and spokesman for 
the growing community college movement « 

The organization has $70,000 In treasury 
notes; and $18,000 in savings banks, Frank 
Hanco -k , secretary- treasurer , reported. 
The budget has grown from the original 
$78,000 to nt\ anticipated $167,000 for the 
upcoming year, the secretary- treasurer 
(ran Palarka, Florida and a representative 
of tht* St. Johns River College reported. 

In Its 8 than three ye.irn ACCT went from 
a deficit ot $6,300 <n a year's operation 
tu I subsiantl.il halance on hand, hLs re- 
port shoWrd . 

An Increase in the dues strui'ture for col- 
li* ^'.es is In the planning, arcordln^^, to 
Hant Ot k . 

Unisin indicated satisfaction with thf 
pr(»^reHH of the association, saying that 
it w.iH on a sound foundation as proven In 
It.-i first few years and that the community 
college prn«?,ran%s apparently are right and 
proper hecausr '*the tour year colleges are 
beginning to emulate those programs that 
'they formerly looked down on» 
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Marie Martin Cites CC Legislation 



Dr Mir If Mir tin, d I re i tor of the Conanunlty 
Colltxt? Coordinating Unit of Health* Educa- 
tion, and Welfare departOKnt (HEW) finds 
her |i>b on the staff of the deputy commis- 
HloniT ot secondary education both excit- 
ing jnd rewarding, she said while attend- 
In.; the AHSt)i:lat Ion of Community Col lege 
TruHteos convention In Portland. 



by Ruth Llndenwinn 

in the dasaroom* lecture type of teachlnK« 



More BKidular scheduling is being Initiated 
to help solve these individual problems. 

After 16 years as dean of a conmunity col- 
lege in California, Dr. Martin went to 
Washington, O.C, in February of 1971. She 
finds her work and the future of community 




vitil ti Community C()lleKi?s is outlined by Dr. Marie Martin, Director of 
:w -x.ur.irv C^lNv.** Vn i t of Health, Kducation and Welfare, in an Interview with 



•r^ir.n, P»rLl.ind Comyniinity Cullf^^e Juurnalism student. 

c<)lleKes to be exciting and chal lon^inj^. 



H.'T rrl ir^iIy/i'H ind Interprets all 
!»'i»',is; ifi >n whi h irte-ts 'i^nronn I ty cnllp- 
,<es mo :i iH 'tir»*f't ( onne('tlnnH to rolle^e 
pr»*4Ments \n'l studer* .lid officials. She 
Ih the II lis n with all federal fiindln>< 
ii<eru It^'s f'ii twn-y.'ir Institutions under 
thf Hi^ner F^lui itlon ac t recently passed 
by on«<ress. 'juler Title III whlrh deals 
v1 rh deve I op 1 n^; inn t I tut Ions , romnun I tv 
i>lle/,es ml rwr>-7ivir sert^ntl.iry srhtu)ls 



vl 1 I he I i hi bN' r ) 
hi L Il-n w l.i atHd 



re 



el 7- /M 



f t\u 



Hie r I H I n i /e ^ f ; »^ 'irl»» r 
, ri 1 ( t^;e n ir !■ n.i 1 

len r i^y i ^ H ; .ills f ^ 
/.r I mm I n,\ v\ \ f »• i h in f ♦ 
Dr . M-i r n n ;> » i n ^ ed » « 
\ in ' e In I ,\f* ^ -^i > »' s f ' » r 



1 r 1 la ' ' »fTTTr!Mn i t v 

I Vf» r I /e sets -i t 

' r r»* V i s i . »n » f f) r^ > - 

• hl\ i q'le ^ . she s i 1 ! 



f V 



je 



i .i! 



nrnh 



V \ r 

ns 



There are ten community college regions 
in the U.S. and funds for vocational €*du- 
eatton are distributed on a regional for- 
mul a . Commun i t les compe te for f unds for 
vocat lonal educat ion by present tng problems 
to ea^'h state agenry in which the rnmmuntty 
i s located . 

Mirtln, who has a UMtnratt* from the* Univer- 
sity of Southern t alifornia In /idminist ra- 
tion .mil a master's dr^rer In (ciunseMn^r, 
expl.ilne*! th*it (urrhtilum stanrlards for e-ich 
s. hnr . 1 .ire set within the state, Tlie on 1 V 
tfderal requlrem-nt inr funds lh,\i tlie school 
Tt'ist ronform tf» Is Tlrl»' IX of the ilKA, wfilch 
^t'tH guidelines for dr.ilhi/, with discrimina- 
tion of minorities .ind the Kqual Opjx) r t un 1 1 - 

1»'S f\( t . 
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Resolutions Adopted 



K.'fpl'u; v/»mmunlty tuitions .it the 

I^wt»st ,3i^ssihlo Icvol, vjppi)ij It Ion to the 
ioUtiI II r Ht ite li^ovo nim«*n t?* lmpo.Hln>; 
. »Vi*» •^ivo bir^.iloltK on the publii: 

Ht». £ M oi hi^Uvr eJu^Mtliin aiul uifoctsi lo 
<toj) luthi^rUv i;ul ».*iMUri>l of oolltf>;o 
si.irii'i .*t t lov m1 bo.irJ Irvol were 
inw: the ^;rv*'ti rest>lutlons adopted unnnl- 
x' iilv It the re eiU Portland, Ore^oti con- 
vi'T tiiMi >r thf A/;hov* lat i.ni of Community 

r.o 1 1 »• !>• r r as t s . 

The su4:*:eHted resolutions came out of a 
-iiTLcs oi three seminars In the spring 

A Is. included In the resolutions was one 



calling on the federal and various stcito 
governments and all agencies regulating 
hl>%her education to resist efforts of four- 
year colleges and universities in dupli'* 
eating two-year A. A. degree type or voca-* 
ti<inal/tochnlcaI programs normally found 
In two-year post secondary Institutions. 

An effort was made, but failed, to re- 
lelvo convention support that community 
colleges across the nation waive tulMon 
iecs to senior citizens attending cl^^8es, 

The resolutions adopted at the closing 
business session of ACCT were: 



I ) Rt»sul ved trh It : 

;-^7jrnlnA; boards ot public ic^ranunlty colleges and technical Institutes reaffirm 
tiht ir s!i;^>;).^rt >t the voncept of nkilntalning little or no tuition In their 
insL i tut i^^ns. Universal access to the public two-year pos tsecondary education 
instit utli>tis can be achieved only by keeping tuitions low, If any Is charged. 

) Hi- > I ve l tha t : 

s:ate-wl le s il irv sv hedules not be adopted In the various states. Authority and 
>ntrU oi salaries should rerrviln or be placed at the local board level* 

i t Hf SolvtMl th It : 

Ihe Fe ler il <H.vcniruMit refrain from Infusing collective bargaining laws on the 

,>ir)lic sc' tor of JUii^her education. 

; f r'*- i v»'d that : 

r-..- viri.^us states refrain from Inposln^; collective barj^alnlng laws on the public 

t.^r >: hl/.her ediu.ation. 

■ ; ; v»'^i that : 

-l^r ' im^u md t<> better liisure accoun t<ib 1 1 1 ty , the states are encouraged 
li-i-^i*. r.Tvir.*. duality Instruction can better be rruilntalned throur,h periodic 
vtl iiri>n bi l l by 1 iws /overnins; due proiess. 

•> ; :^• ■> - ; /" 1 • hi r : 

[•^i,. '/.'U ri\ H v.^r:\r* nt e<irrn.irV sorrt* t 'nds for p^s tsef:otidary education In the form 

.» i ;;':ri • i ^1 il lid. Sm fi lid t'^ used .it the dlscretif)n of the governing', board 

i; ► . w h»'Sf i-^^^r^Vf t fu' t du 'itional proi'.r.im. 



i] f f)u' virion i ^titr vc rnrnrtUs and all a^'^encies rev^ul<itln« 

. . r»'iis' t ^rts )f r nir veir r«»lle/.es and universities in 

. .\ , \ . >'/,r»'»- t 'T vMr,i I inn.i 1 / t «^hn i r al pro;',r.ims n'^rmally 

;nih 1 i ^ ;p)S ? s.' 'f)M I rv insf i t ut Inns . 



'Mir : 
I r ! 



J »r.;irU/e and . on 1 r\a t b i n t iMin I a 1 (immunity 

..|..f-ii i It i.p. --tph.is i/ in/, thnsi- .»dur ,i t iona 1 dellverv systems 

)ll.*,'.rs md technical institutes best utilise. 



n .17*' 
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Portland Convention Called Success 



Apparently the annual convention of the 
Association of Coonunlty College Trustees 
In Portland Septetaber 26 to 28, was to the 
liking of the record nunber of delegates 
and others attending the three-day s^^slon. 

A "roving oplnlonator" had been named to 
contact delegates for their reactions to 
the convention In order to plan for future 
sessions and to hear conplalnts. 

"The only things that I have heard have 
been favorable coMMnfis about the conven* 
tlon," the "roving opinlonator" Robert 
(Bob) A. Davidson, trustee of the IClrk- 
wood Comaunlty College In Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, said In his only report to the con- 
vention. He virtually pleaded for unfavor- 
able coa»nts» critique, suggestions, and 
Ideas In order to make next year's con- 
vention even better. 

There were generally favorable conaents 
regarding the handling of the Portland 
convention^ despite the fact that It was 
the largest la the history of the organl- 
zat Ion . 

The ULOO plus persors attending were 200 
more than Jttended Ust year and more than 
had been anticipated this year. 

D<*leK«iteH iod those interested In the com- 



munity college trovement came from all cor- 
ners of the nation and even from Canada. 
Tt^re were large groups from several east- 
em states, with North Carolina and Michi- 
gan claiming honors for those with large 
delegations, 

A check of the registration list the last 
day of the convention shoiied delegates 
from the following stat'^s: North Carolina, 
Illinois, Maryland, Wisconsin, Pennsylvan- 
ia, New Jersey, Iowa, California, Ohio, 
Michigan, Florida, Oregon, New York, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Washington, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
Indiana, Georgia, Idaho, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Smmii Chosen For 1975 

Miami, Florida was chosen for the 1973 
convention of the Association of Community 
College Trustees. The annual gathering 
of the trustees of* the rapidly increasing 
community colleges will be the sixth since 
the organization came into existence at an 
educational gathering in Portland, Oregon, 
t:he site of the fifth annual meeting. The 
Miami convention has been dated for Octo- 
ber 2 , 3 and 4 . 




Leaders In the Coirannlty College movcrent who had not seen each other in a year Jovially 
exchanged ^reetlnKs at the A(*CT ronvention. 
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Collective Bargaining Procedures Explained 



by Robert L/irrance 

Prior to the final sessions of the conven- 
tion "Sh*irpenlng the Tools of Boardmanship^t 
Gisorge E. Potter, Jackson Comunity College^ 
Michigan* and George ftodda, Jr,, Coast 
Qimmunl ty College, California, answered a 
series of questions before the trustees 
assembled at breakfast. 

The "talk shoi/' dealt with collective bar- 
gaining taatters^ 

In answering the first question which dealt 
with the inclinations of a union menber 
serving on a board, Rodda said, "No man can 
serve rwu masters/' It was pointed out 
that the union oiay. In this case, find out 
many "secrets" and that the question may 
be an interesting problem for the courts. 

Potter replied, "There are serious Implica- 
tions as far as I am concerned." He point- 
ed to the case of Michigan where teachers 
have spent thousands of dollars to put 
their colleagues on boards. "Suddenly thcj 
board had a ilrect pipeline to the union 
during negotiations," he observed, re- 
minding the trustees that faculty executive 
meetings are not public. 

Potter pointed to the definite conflict of 
Interests that arises If a union member 
sits on a local board. 

The next question dealt with the notion 
tha; collective bargaining Is sweeping the 
cojncry to which Potter replied. "Even In 
Michigan where our act is nine years old 
we still have four coimnunity colleges not 
organized " It was observed that one way 
to avoid collective bargaining is better 
pay and treatment for faculty. 

The twtter of federal bargalnii g laws was 

rur Inl ^e<i next- Rodda commented, "Every- 
(jne in the public sector will have the 
iblllty to ne,<otiate for benefits.'' 

P *rt**r i^.ree i, savins^, '* I think that it 
will N>v»»r f^vervone,'* 

Hu'M I Ktdea, "it wUl h.ippf^n miu:h quicker 
than thf* fiv** /•» irs rruin / predict." 



Rodda sounded the final warning, saying 
that of the many states now using bargain- 
ing procedures, "A lot of boards thought 
that It couldn't happen here." 



Fundng Throivih Foundations Examined 

by Ruth Llndemann 

The problems that beset community colleges 
with raising funds is that the trustee can- 
not be its source of funds as it is often 
the case in private colleges. Yet founda- 
tions which are the ouiin source of funds 
other than government, often base their 
funding on how much is contributed by th« 
board of an institution, or how effective 
that board is in raising money for that 
school • 

Although the president of the college of- 
ten is the pivotal figure in a college , the 
trustees must be qualified to serve in the 
capacity of guiding foundation contribu- 
tions into the school* 

Funding by foisidations gives a college a 
broader community base, relieving the board 
of trustees of some responsibility and 
widens the ties of the college with the 
community It serves. Direct gif^is by indi- 
viduals also can be a link with the com* 
munity but only on a limited basis. Alumni 
are often the source of such funds. 

Another source of funds can come from a 
business with vested interests in the edu- 
cation program of the college. An example 
was given of the North Carolina Textile 
Industry which appropriates funds for voc- 
ational education in that state. A warn- 
ing was Issued by the members of the panel 
that whenever funds are received f^om a 
private party It is well to have the trans- 
action handled by an expert legal counsel 
in tne field of dealing with such funding 
and who ran give guidance to the donor as 
well as the receiving institution about 
the legality of conditions under whlrh ti»e 
fiflidR may be Kiven or used. 
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deor^e Fellows, new president of ACCT, 
tells of goals sought In coning year* 



BEST COPT mum 

**So nany truatees and others forget their 
primary roles In the educational systen/* 
he said. 

There vera several meters the ACCT 
president Indicated he will try to put 
into the program In the coming year« 

"First of all, %re must think of the educa- 
tional program as a common denominator 
for all of us i#ho profess an Interest In 
the community college and other educational 
movements/* Fellows said. 

"We must orient outselves to present con-* 
dltlons," he continued. "Changes In edu-> 
cation are coming at a rapid rate. People 
snist change their attitudes to keep abreast 
of the educational changes that have been 
made, will continue to be made, and should 
be made. We must find more economical 
iseans of transferring knowledge by the use 
of TV, tapes, laboratories, on-the-job 
training, and other means." 



Fellows To Head ACCT 

A better isiderstandlng and greater coopera- 
tion between the Association of Community 
College Trustees and the American Associa- 
tion far Junior Colleges, a code of ethics 
for trustees, and better communications 
among those Involved In the coMBunlty 
college movement are the goals of new ACCT 
President George Fellows. 

The rrvin from Clarkston, Georgia, who has 
been >n the ACCT board since Its inception 
cind Ih a i2-year veteran on the DeKalb 
Community College board, was obviously 
moved by his elevation to the top associa- 
tion position from that of first vice 
pres Iden t . 

'•This Is the r,reatest thing that ever 
h.ippened to me/' he said. 

He has some definite Ideas on operation of 
tne association* his connnents to report- 
ers rev»^aled. 

*'We need a .^od;* of ethics for trustees » 
leflnltc^ly defining where their responsi- 
bilities are/' he aald. To be successful 
tht-r-* must b^^ \ definite undv> rs tand In^ of 
the SfparUr' mles of the trustees and 
the idmin i s t ratf"* rs ! n (onstantly increas- 
ing, mi j,r^win.^ community cfj Ilexes. Ad~ 
^i n i r r I I rs -nust permitted to m*ina^;e 
' pr^)j;ramR. In that way we will 

h'V/*^ I b»'f rer system." 



He said he will endeavor to stimulate more 
trustee Involvement In the programs of the 
association . 

"This will call for opening more lines of 
communication/* he added. 

A better understanding between the two 
organizations concerned with the two-year 
colleges are on the new president's agenda. 

"There definitely are places In our present 
system for both the Association of Community 
College Trustees and the American Associa- 
tion of Co!Siminity and Junior Colleges," 
he said. 

"However, both organizations must remember 
that the concern for the welfare of the 
student should be a primary Interest," he 
continued . 

In addition to his services with the com- 
rovmlty college program of Georgia, Fellows 
is active in other public service projects 
in his state. These Include the Stone 
Hountaln Scenic Railroad, Inc., which 
operates an old steam locomotive and pass- 
enger cars at historic Stone Mountain east 
of Atlanta, He is chairnwin of the organi- 
zation's executive committee. 

Fellows h^ads the sales office in his area 
for the New York firm of Frltzsche, Hodge 
& Olcott. 
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Skills and Training Boost Production 



Ca\\ it viU'.uLmi.iI rr. lining, ^Mrecr oJuca- 
riv^n, v>r wh.itt^vor om* nwiy Wvinf, traininK 
1.1 thf skill floLil.s In the world of work 
irc paviiu t in pn^flt anil production 
In tho mlJJU' w.»Ht, reports at the c.ireer 
workj^hop .It the Pi>rtlantl, Oregon, ACCT 
v'onven t Ion Ind Iratetl. 

In a Ha!*tln>^rt, Nebranka technical college, 
866 students were i^raduated In the field 
of skills and 8H. 3 per cent of them found 
employment Immediately upon completion of 
their courses. And 95 per cent of them 
found )ubs in Nebraska. 

Wisconsin did even better, aa 97 per cent 
of those gradoiitlng found immediate employ- 
ment in that state, delegates from there 
reported . 

Speakers rr^intained that many programs, 
even including nursing training, once not 
considered vocational programs were saved 
by the community colleges, and this has 
paid off in filling needed services and 
opportunities for persons to participate 
in gainful employment. 

A rotirked increase of persons with liberal 
arts decrees entering the technical fields 
throus;h obtaining training in the career 
prok^rams of community and technical coll- 
eges was reported by delegates from sev- 
eral areas. 

There ire reasons beyond rewarding senior 
citizens for contributions they have made 
to society In the past and in providing 
tht**:i with opportunities for enrit^hnents 
in their later years of life. It was 
bro'ii^ht out In the work*^hop on "Senior 
McL/ens*'. sponsored by Osr.ir Riise C<ill- 

It OkLahorrui it the P;)rtiand ronven- 
tL)n )f ArCT. 

It ^iv^'S chem i ch.infe to use their tal- 
?_»nrs, thus ' on t r I but inv, to the better- 
-n^-n c >r s.> 'U^tv, s.iid Harold She f for, 
pr»*si!»»nt )t th»' Ii.k^Mn (^)rmnunity College 
■ it I I, k-^on , Mini , 

K'jt ir {[-AO WIS ;>ruii^hr out that there weri- 
,1 > ! t r 1 » il viv in ta i^.^s of »»qti.il or •?,r*».iter 



iftftortance* Their children have been edu- 
cated and they are out of the educational 
picture unless they become involved in 
comnanicy colleges. 

As a result when tax bane of millage elec- 
tions come up, their lack of Involvement 
inay turn them against the issues at stake. 

Too often senior citizens have been heard 
saying "My children have grown up and are 
no longer in need of the educational facil** 
Itles. So why should I finance educational 
opportunities for others? Their parents 
should pay the bill." 

There appeared to be general agreement that 
education for senior citizens should be 
tuition free, but the decision should rest 
with the local officials. 

It also was brought out that educational 
opportunities must be taken to the senior 
citizens, at least at Che start of their 
programs, because they will not come to 
campuses. They will not attend classes un- 
less courses fill a need for them. They 
despise troublesome registration processes. 
They should be put in their own age groups, 
at least at the beginning of their late 
training or re-tralning because they do 
not like to compete with younger persons 
until they become re-established in the 
learning process. 

The senior citizens comprise the most dis- 
criminating group within the community col- 
lege program, according to more than one 
spe.iker at the workshop. 

It was virtually unanimous that there was 
a responsibility on the part of community 
colleges to provide educational opportuni- 
ties to eenlor citizens as reward for what 
they have contributed in the past and to 
develop their talents for constructive 
service now and in the future. 

There Is a crying need for classes at con- 
valescent renters, U was agreed by those 
at the Workshop. 
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hy S 

•'It anyone has a weak atonkich, h€»*d b<»triT 
liMVi* ru w/' werr the first %«)rd8 of Fred 
M.itht*ws» trustee of Southwestern Comimmlty 
(:i)lU^e, UowaKlao, Mli hl^^an* In a workshop 
de.illn^ with *'Mt)w to Handle Impasse." 

MitthfWH. who believes trustees have been 
Intimidated by unions, said that he la 

.Itk anil tired of attending meetings tell- 
ing vou how to surrender peacefully/* As 
he sees It* trustees are engaged In a pow- 
er stru^>;le between the people and the teach- 
er' ? unions, tftille >titthews has respect 
lor rm)st * I ass room teai'hers, he despises 
their t.ittii-; M^^ believes that teacher's 
unions ire rtithless, dishonest, corrupt, 
in.! hi^;hly tr lined political nwiehlnes. 

• hie >r the first problems Is the college's 
pubiiv r* ! It ions at impasse must becontc more 
Soph i s t i i iti' l . He S lid that the ho.ird re- 
prtvsenrs the publiv and If the support of 
the constituents is lost. It takes ye.irs 

to r.-s r o rr . 

M,ir thews ru'lii^ves trustees can rtwilntaln 
•Mihli »'iri linre hv understanding union 
f i f I s , t ifut i n V* un 1 1 ed and w 1 1 1 Ing to 

• t.<,- .'o;v; f » . '>t:nteract un'on tactl( S, 
ml a »nlin.', ^Minl md fl on board 

.!.> I i if ; , 

Hi- . i\ i tii^rr i i tli-tlniti* pattiTu unions 
r.'ll iw wh.-n It impisse. )ne of the first 
rme/es is \ \r the union to romi- out with 
I nows r..^lei;e . Utifv/, th«» board **lmposs- 
iblo/' I.ett. rs t > the editor appear from 
;r i.lf:ir^ li fiMlly written by iinlon mc^m- 
*».'ri) siviriv; how mifalr the board Is. If 

dltatlon teams visiting the 
» hool, union pft)pl*' will **( ry on their 
;r»t) il Ir r s'* in i win tht* team's syrr^athy. 
\\ s«hiH)l is oiU by this timi», the union 
will wiit tiiuil Atj/.ust to resumi' thi flv^ht. 

!»- fliis rirrrf', af'ordln*^ to M-itrhews, 
^M,'.- will rhff ifrn to strik»». T^u* union ns- 
Ml M th»»y will work wlrhout a 
'i^ri ^, TVikin/. if look lik»' Miey are work- 
i M virh'ur ;» . rh»' dir*^ is ffn-n set for 
' I.' . f r i > f , 

.ir ! "w-if^.T. ?i/hr I'Tn.n/ r ris. I v< • , in^l 
-lo 1 ! ; ' '...M .! / i7»'i in • ms*- rh»'V 

. r » , . I f I r'' s if) r h*' ;> i;m r w M m 



an Hlnes 

rhe board members ;ind union leaders srnll** 
ing and shaking hands. 

There are many ways not to let this happen, 
according to Mr. Matthews, 

The first letter from the union must be 
responded to with a letter that has a pub- 
lic relations twist and has been perused 
by an attorney. 

At the bargaining table, trustees must rea- 
lize that Impasse will come and prepare 
themselves. He said not to say "no" to an 
offer, but to say "no" and give a reason. 
At this point, a strike plan should be pre- 
pared, and trustees should have themselves 
mentally and legally conditioned for a 
strike. The deck must be cleared for peo- 
ple who don't have the stomach for bargain- 
ing. 

Some other advice Matthews had to offer 
trustees was: do not discuss educational 
Issues but discuss only wages, hours, and 
working conditions; establish credibility, 
let the union know that the board Is uni- 
ted and cannot be Intimidated; have one 
spokesman for the board; do not let board 
members talk to teachers about collective 
bargaining; and establish certain princi- 
ples and stick to them. 

Other Ideas were: get the union's money 
dem.inds on the table first, because all 
that the public Is Interested In Is the 
mtmey; keep the board members away from 
the bargaining table; keep up year round 
publicity to let the public know about the 
good things that are happening at the 
schoo I . 

As impasse approaches, the board should 
make a reasonable attempt to negotiate 
and should plead with the union at the 
bargaining table. The board sjjould also 
be ready to respond, hard and fast, to the 
union's first n«'ws release. Procedures for 
meetings shoulri be m.ilntalned at all t i nH\s 
in r)rder to stop unions from storming the 
n)»u* tin . 

O t \\v r p rocedu res he c i t erj we re : use p.i i d 
nfw^pape r .ids to sIh^w the schoo 1 • s s i do ; 
folk to che faxpavi-r nhout nw)nev .md the 
faxpiVrrN contrt)! of tlie pkmu'v; m.itch 
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every untun lie with J fact; respond to 
lefc^rs to rht* editor by finding a sttnlent 
to answff a srut1«»nf» buf wrltf* the lerr«r 

tor them*. h.iv«» fht:' Kluinidt rat ion monitor 
the • lassrwK^mH. I n ions often use the 
classrooD to antai^onlze the students; re- 
ject .my blue rlbhon .n^mmlttee the union 
'nav h.^ve picked, exp I. lining that the 
dchool already has a blue ribbon committee, 
the trustees. 

Matthews said that the ultimate weapon a 
uiUon will threaten is tl'e strike. How- 
ever, in the state of Michigan, a strike 
has never occurred. "We will fire every- 
one within ^6 hours because striking is 
illegal in Michigan," he said. 

In the case of a board member who is sympa- 
thetic to unions, Matthews states, "Make 
sure he doesn't get re-elected or make it 
so miserable he will resign." 

Technical Colleges 
Have Come Long Way 

by Barbara ^b:Donald 

"A marriage of two philosophies has made 
the technical college what it is today," 
said Verne Moseman, ACCT Board of Dir- 
ectors member and trustee of Nebraska 
Technical Institute, Hastings, Nebraska. 

Detailing briefly the rise of technical 
colleges from their ignoble trade school 
beginnings fifty years ago, Moseman noted 
that old trade schools taught basic motor 
skills which were often unadaptable to 
the workini^ world. Junior colleges then 
ittcmpted .in academic approach but fail- 
ed I) te<ich basic skills needed to make 
knowle l*;e use f ul . 

Present lay comprehenriive technical corn- 
nun ity coLIe^^es evolved from the imba lan- 
es of tne other inst I tiit ions , By combin- 
ing truip skills and academic skills, to- 
lay* s stM^l^/'^ts are nappler, better adjust- 
ed, in ! :ap I Lv- of rrvirketln^ their skills 
^-^s f -il I ■/ , if*r<) flln to Moseman, 

"Mrin / sr. ; i**nts - ):t>^ t<'> th*^ community col- 
l.e*;e Sm, jiis^» rhev are afraid they cannot 
' j-npet^- in th^* iinLverslty classroom. Once 
•:hey have h*v.'»n t ) irhleve on the communi- 
V olle^e l»»7f»l they often fp<'l c:apable 
)f hl;;h»*r *;oals," lu- stalled. Th?' <iddlrlon 
if -^rms^'r r^-dlr ^ hisses to rormnunity 



college curricula has enhanced the tyo^ 
year schools in the eyes of potential 
students for they know thi»y will not have 
wasted rime if rhey change their winds 
and want to continue their education at a 
four-year school . 

Moseman promotes the permissive registra- 
tion/no flunk system of NTI. The exten- 
sive use of teaching aid machines which 
through movie strips performed and nar- 
rated by instructors, illustrate the step- 
by-step process of the construction of a 
twdule allows a student the opportunity 
to observe each segment of the process at 
his o%m pace. 

Faculty is in a management-monitor posi- 
tion which gives teachers the mobility to 
teach more students effectively. Because 
the bulk of Instruction is given on tapes, 
few classroom situations exist; rather, 
the student studies and performs lessons 
on his o%m, calling upon the roving teach- 
er for detailed instruction only. 

A face-life helps but it is the total con- 
cept of flexibility to meet the students* 
needs that has changed the old-time trade 
school into the present vital educational 
force that is today's technical community 
college . 

Cfcompion Sees C C/s 
Bringing Better imomy 

by Susan Hines 

"Building a better economy for Blacks, 
thereby building a better economy for all," 
is the philosophy of Jackson R. Champion, 
trustee of Washington Technical Institute, 
Washinj^ton, D.C., and a member of the 
Board of Directors of ACCT. 

He believes that junior colleges are help- 
ing Blacks to achieve this goal, thereby 
making the emergence of junior colleges 
a great step forward for all. 

Champion who generously handed out his 
campaign literature, Is the Republican 
candidate for mayor of Washington, D.C., 
and If elected, will be the first elected 
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mayor In 104 years. He explained that 
when Che city went banktrupc over 100 years 
ago, the federal govemnent took over and 
appointed the mayor and other officials. 

When asked about Kis chanres for election, 
he stated that 71 percent of the District 
of Columbia Is Black but that they control 
only 48 percent of the economy. Depjocrats 
outnumber Republicans three to one; however. 
Champion sees this as more of a "people" 
election and believes that he will win. 

Publisher of the (Irassroot News, a news- 
paper that reaches 55,000 readers. Champion 
says that there are "two ways for the 
Bl uk - throu^f^ the bullet or the ballot. 
I choose the ballot." 

iff helicves thiiL community c(U leges are a 
• Ir/ tt'rrt>[it to crime by helping Blacks 
i» hifVi* The filucatlon they need to obtain 
/.v^od johs. "(.'ncil community colleges came 
inin rxisttMiv^e (aboiit II years ago). Blacks 
'^'uld not attord college, could not meet 
rhi* refjul remen ts f(^r admission, and could 
'^oly *!;et low paying jobs." Champion ex- 
pl liiio-i that W<ishlngton Technical Insti- 
tute charges $30 per term for tuition, 
while private Schools such as Ck?orgetown 
Tn i vt.-rsi cv charge approximately $4,000 a 
vt'ir^ whii h a low Income person cannot 
at tor i. 
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